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Rand  Corp.  Study  Disputes  Old  Concepts 
Of  Detectives’  Contribution  to  Crime-Solving 


Serious  crimes  are  seldom  solved 
through  leads  developed  independently  by 
police  detectives,  and  police  investigators 
give  "no  more  than  superficial  attention” 
to  many  of  the  crimes  reported  to  them, 
according  to  a study  recently  released  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. 

The  study  conducted  by  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration- for  LEAA  reveals  that  in  more 
than  half  the  cases  solved,  the  suspect’s 
identity  is  known  or  readily  determinable 
at  the  time  the  crime  is  reported  to  the 
police.  Unless  this  data  is  given  to  the 
responding  patrol  officer,  the  report  states, 
a detective  is  not  likely  to  turn  it  up  during 
his  investigation. 

Indicating  that  less  than  half  the  re- 
ported felonies  arc  actually  “worked  on,” 
the  sqidy  found  that  only  homicide,  rape 
and  suicide  are  invariably  invesrigaced. 
Many  reported  serious  crimes  are  given  "no 
more  attention  than  the  reading  of  the 
initial  incident  report,”  and  the  majority 
of  cases  receive  less  than  one  day's  work, 


CJ  Profs,  lACP  to  Fight 
Ford’s  Proposal  to  End  LEEP 


President  Ford’s  proposal  to  terminate 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program 
by  the  end  of  the  1977-78  school  year  is 
meeting  stiff  opposition  from  concerned 
groups  who  are  pressuring  Cor^ress  to 
keep  the  program  alive. 

If  the  legislature  approves  the  Presi- 
dent’s plan,  the  critics  claim,  hundreds  of 
police  departments  will  suffer  serious 
setbacks  in  upgrading  their  officers’  educa- 
tion. They  also  contend  that  many  colleges 
and  universities  would  be  forced  to  cut 
back  or  abolish  courses  in  criminal  justice 
due  to  lack  of  enrollment. 

Lead  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, colleges  and  universities  have  imple- 
mented an  intensive  campaign  to  induce 
Congress  to  continue  LEEP.  The  legisla- 
ture defeated  Ford’s  plan  last  year,  and 
some  sources  say  it  probably  will  do  so 
again. 

Over  100,000  students  are  currently 
enrolled  in  crirrunal  justice  courses  at 
1,068  colleges  and  universities  participating 
in  the  program  which  is  funded  through 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. An  estimated  84  percent  of  the 
students  are  cither  in-service  police  officers 
or  are  employed  by  the  courts  or  prisons. 
LEEP  grants  them  up  to  $400  each  sem- 
ester. The  remaining  16  percent  are  full- 
time students  preparing  for  law  enforce- 
ment careers.  They  receive  loans  of  up  to 
$2,200  per  year  from  LEEP, 


Designed  to  encourage  police  officers 
to  work  part-time  for  criminal  justice 
degrees,  LEEP  has  spent  $40  million  a 
year  for  the  past  four  years.  Ford’s  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  1977  contains  only 
$5  million  for  all  LEAA  education  financ- 
ing. LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W. 
Velde  said  this  sum  would  allow  most 
LEEP  students  to  finish  the  1977-78  aca- 
dentic  year. 

"I  am  convinced  the  program  has  had  a 
major  impact  in  professionalizing  police 
work,"  Velde  said.  He  noted,  however, 
that  he  supports  Ford's  decision  to  end  the 
program  by  1978,  saying  that  LEEP  has  a 
relatively  low  priority. 

Velde  may  be  basing  his  appraisal  on 
a 1975  study  which  showed  that  only 
13  percent  of  new  police  recruits  with  at 
least  one  year  of  college  had  received  LEEP 
aid.  "The  impact  of  LEEP  with  regard  to 
attracting  college  students  to  the  law  en- 
forcement field  by  providing  direct  assist- 
ance for  educational  expenses  apparently 
has  not  been  nearly  as  great  as  generally 
thought,”  the  report  said. 

However,  the  Michigan  State  University 
study  provides  an  argument  for  LEEP  sup- 
porters citing  the  "unprecedented”  growth 
in  the  number  of  post-secondary  criminal 
justice  programs.  The  report  stated,  "Al- 
though the  percentage  of  police  recruits 
receiving  direct  assistance  through  LEEP  b 
relatively  small,  the  indirect  impact  of  the 
Continued  on  Pi^e  2 


the  study  contended. 

According  to  the  researchers,  data  show 
that  much  of  an  investigator’s  time  is 
spent  on  cases  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
solved.  Some  investigaions  arc  pursued 
only  because  of  their  notoriety  or  serious- 
ness. Fingerprint  dusting,  mugshot  showing 
and  questioning  of  witnesses  are  often 
done  merely  as  a public  relations  exer- 
cise to  satisfy  the  victim’s  expectations, 
the  researchers  said. 

The  two-year,  $500,000  study  obtained 
data  from  on-site  observation  of  investi- 
gation units  in  25  police  departments  and 
from  surveys  of  156  muncipal  and  county 
law  enforcement  agencies.  These  depart- 
ments had  150  or  more  full-time  em- 
ployees or  served  jurisdictions  with  a pop- 
ulation of  more  than  100,000.  The  study 
focused  on  police  investigation  of  homi- 
cide, rape,  robbery,  burglary,  larceny  and 
auto  theft. 

LEAA  Administrator  Richard  Velde 
said  the  report  should  stimulate  a major 
re-examination  of  the  nation’s  police 
agencies.  "The  departments  will  want  to 
look  at  these  findings  and  then  com- 
pare them  with  the  deployment  of  police 
personnel  to  determine  if  valuable  man- 
power is  being  used  in  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  manner,"  he  said. 

If  Velde's  advice  is  followed,  radical 
changes  may  be  forthcoming.  The  report 
suggests  that  "the  effectiveness  of  crimin- 
al investigations  would  not  be  unduly 
lessened  if  approximately  half  of  the 
investigative  effort  were  eliminated  or 
shifted  to  more  productive  uses.” 

"Changes  are  no  doubt  called  for. 
though  what  their  exact  nature  should  be 


is  unclear  at  this  time  and  will  necessarily 
vary  from  depanment  to  department," 
said  Gerald  M.  Caplan,  the  director  of 
LEAA's  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justce  which 
funded  the  study. 

Caplan  pointed  out  that  the  police 
investigator  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
sacred  cow.  "We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  work  of  the  detective  need  not  be 
viewed  as  an  art  form  that  is  not  amen- 
able to  advanced  management  practices,” 
he  said. 

In  cases  where  the  suspect  is  not  immed- 
iately identifiable,  the  study  found,  it  was 
routine  police  work  that  led  to  the  clear- 
ance, rather  than  "imaginative  exercise 
of  investigative  experience.”  In  cases  in 
which  the  suspect  is  identified,  the  detec- 
tive spends  more  time  in  post-clearance 
administrative  paper-work  than  in  identi- 
fying the  offender,  the  report  added. 

The  actual  performance  of  police  in- 
vestigators falls  far  short  of  their  tele- 
vision intage  "of  a clever,  imaginative, 
perserverant,  street-wise  cop  who  consorts 
with  glamorous  women  and  duels  with 
crafty  criminals,”  the  report  said.  How- 
ever, this  Kojak  syndrome  might  lead 
some  detectives  to  implement  unnecessary 
practices  simply  because  the  public  expects 
them,  according  to  the  study. 

"Everyone  has  the  feeling  that  detec- 
tives arc  doing  such  a good  job.”  declared 
one  Rand  Corporation  researcher.  “Our 
findings  go  against  everything  people  have 
gotten  about  detectives  from  watching  TV. 
that  they  are  sharp  Sherlock  Ho'mes  types. 
This  report  blows  that  image  out  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Kelley  to  Highlight  ACJS  Meeting 


Criminal  justice  educators  from  all 
corners  of  the  United  States  will  converge 
on  Dallas  from  March  23-26,  as  the  Aca- 
demy of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  holds 
its  annual  meeting  under  the  theme  “200 
Years  of  Criminal  Justice." 

Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Commissioner  Robert  J.  di  Grazia  of 
the  Boston  Police  Department  have  been 
scheduled  as  keynote  speakers  of  the  con- 
ference. A diverse  array  of  workshops  has 
also  been  set  up  for  the  the  meeting, 
addressing  such  subjects  as  Corrections, 
Citizen  Participation  in  Criminal  Justice, 
and  Research  Needs  for  the  Future. 

The  Academy’s  major  item  of  business 
will  be  a series  of  guidelines  for  the  acned- 
itation  of  both  undergraduate  and  gradtiate 
criminal  justice  programs.  The  guidelines, 
developed  over  the  past  year  by  a commit- 


FBI  Director  Oarcncc  M.  Kdley 
tee  under  the  direction  of  Larry  Bassi  of 
Ni^ara  Community  College,  are  reprinted 
in  summary  form  on  pages  6 and  7 of 
this  issue. 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L . Pederson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crim- 
inal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  tjhe  na- 
tion’s law  enforcement  agenciejs.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  wjith  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  tq  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Tbrjough 
specialization,  it  can  be  expectecj  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  witfi  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recoverihg  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitmerrt  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  Operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  JOOJ9 
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Detectives’  Crime-Busting  Role  Challenged 


Continued  from  Page  1 
water." 

By  observing  detectives  so  as  to  learn 
their  routine,  the  researchers  found  that 
methods  of  operation  were  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  portrayed  in  the  mass 
media.  The  study  reported  that  it  was 
“rare"  for  detectives  to  take  detailed 
written  notes  while  out  on  a case.  Most 
information  was  recorded  on  scraps  of  pa- 
per. the  researchers  said,  and  only  “re- 
quired inforrrution"  was  placed  in  the 
file  and  only  in  the  most  important 
cases  were  transcripts  of  witness  statements 
made.  Cases  that  received  priority  were 
those  "in  which  the  investigative  steps  are 
obvious  from  the  facts  related  In  the  in- 
cident report,"  the  study  said. 

The  report  revealed  that  the  detective 
"conducts  interviews  and  checks  around 
the  conununity  according  to  his  own  sense 
of  priority  about  each  case,  the  difficulty 
or  attractiveness  of  conducting  the  various 
interviews,  transportaion  difficulties  and 
fellow  investigators’  activities." 

“It  is  not  appropriate  to  view  the  role 
of  detectives  as  that  of  solving  crimes," 
the  repon  stated.  "They  do  not  spend 
much  time  on  activities  that  lead  to  clear- 
ances, and  much  of  their  time  in  this  con- 
nection could  be  performed  by  clerical 
personnel." 

The  researchers  found  that  while  most 
departments  collect  more  physical  evi- 
dence than  they  can  process,  they  fell 
^ort  of  thoroughly  documenting  key 
evidence  a prosecutor  needs  to  obtain  a 
conviction.  This  failure  may  contribute  to 
a higher  dismissal  rate  and  a weakening  of 
the  prosecutor’s  plea  bargaining  position, 
the  report  stated. 

Crime,  arrests  and  clearance  .rates  are 
apparently  not  affected  by  differences  in 
investigative  training,  staffing  organization. 


and  procedures,  according  to  the  study. 
However,  the  researchers  found  strike 
forces  to  be  potentially  useful  in  increasing 
arrests  if  they  concentrate  on  specific 
targeted  crimes.  In  practice,  however,  they 
arc  frequently  diverted  elsewdiere,  the  re- 
ported noted. 

Before  the  study’s  formal  release  some 
of  the  findings  had  already  riltered  down 
to  police  departments  around  the  country, 
primarily  in  the  agencies  that  had  taken 
part  in  the  survey. 

E>eputy  Chief  Robert  Wissman,  who 
commands  about  200  Washington  D.C  de- 
tectives, didn’t  like  what  he  heard.  “I 
think  it’s  harmful  that  the  study  shoots 
down  the  detective's  image,”  be  said. 
"Law  enforcement  agencies  are  already 
having  a difficult  time  doing  their  job.” 

But  Wissman  added  that  he  could  not 
dispute  the  study’s  contention  that  detec- 
tives often  spend  time  on  cases  for  pub- 
lic relations  reasons.  "How  can  we  jus- 
tify saying  to  you  (the  victim)  — well, 
we  don’t  feel  we  can  waste  time  on  your 
case,"  he  said.  "You  can't  make  the  pub- 
lic happy  with  that  kind  of  logic." 

New  York  City  Police  Department 
Chief  of  Personnel  Cornelius  J.  Behan 
expressed  a different  opinion.  "I’m  not 
worried  about  myths,"  he  declared.  "I’m 
worried  about  the  effectiveness  about  our 
department.  If  this  study  helps  effertive- 
ness.  I’ll  be  pleased  with  the  results  even 
though  the  myth  has  been  shot  down." 

Behan,  who  served  as  an  advisor  to  the 
project,  called  the  study  "an  important 
document"  and  said  it  should  be  read  by 
any  police  chief  interested  in  improving 
the  capability  of  his  department.  But  he 
qualified  the  remark  saying,  "I  don’t 
think  the  findings  are  xmiversal.  What  the 
study  says  about  the  detectives’  media 
image  is  true,  but  the  depths  and  degree 


lACP,  CJ  Professors  Set  to  Fight 
President  Ford’s  Plan  to  End  LEEP 


Continued  from  Page  1 
program  is  significant." 

The  report  concluded  saying,  “LEEP’s 
impaa  should  not  therefore  be  measured 
merely  in  terms  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents directly  assisted." 

Nevertheless,  LEAA  maintains  that  the 
demise  of  LEEP  will  not  substantially 
affect  the  upgrading  of  police  personnel. 
Public  Infomfltion  Specialist  Bill  Gibson 
said,  "A  lot  of  guys  go  into  study  and  then 
quit  working  for  their  police  department. 
[LEEP)  just  hasn’t  been  benefiting 
enough  police  officers." 

Gibson  contends  that  interested  officers 
will  be  motivated  to  upgrade  their  educa- 
tion by  the  promotional  opportunities  that 
may  result.  He  added  that  many  communi- 
ties will  “institutionalize"  police  education 
programs  when  LEEP  runs  out.  “A  lot  of  it 
is  being  picked  up  locally,"  he  said.  "Some 
towns  will  do  it  on  their  own.  They  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  police  protection." 

Critics  of  the  Ford  termination  proposal 
arc  not  appeased  by  the  ‘local  funding” 
argument.  They  point  to  the  financial 
crisises  in  major  U.S.  cities  that  threaten  to 
curtail  or  end  existing  community  crim- 
inal justice  education  programs. 

"Many  universities  will  be  scrambiirjg 
for  support,  but  if  we  can’t  get  it  from 
local  levels,  we’ll  bc-forced  to  cut  back,” 
said  Maureen  Torerson,  who  analyzed  the 
plan  for  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 

lACP  spokesman  Robert  Angrisani 
warned  that  many  police  departments 
would  drop  out  of  college  training  pro- 


grams if  federal  financing  stops,  though  he 
admitted  that  some  officers  would  squeeze 
tuition  money  from  their  salaries  or  find 
scholarships  elsewhere. 

However,  David  Bridges,  who  adminis- 
ters financial  aid  for  law  enforcement  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Southern  Missis- 
sippi said,  "The  majority  of  them  would 
not  continue  their  education  without 
{LEEP] . Some  say,  ‘Without  this  money,  1 
can’t  stay  in  school.’  " 

This  feeling  was  echoed  by  James 
Scinchcomb,  who  heads  the  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University’s  Department  of  Jus- 
tice ai)d  Public  Service  Administration. 
He  said  that  only  a handful  of  active  duty 
policemen  and  correctional  officers  will  be 
able  to  afford  the  cost  of  taking  courses 
at  VeU  or  at  the  state’s  community  col- 
lege system. 

“This  ILEEP  supported  education)  is 
catch-up  and  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the 
national  momentum  toward  (law  enforce- 
ment) accountability  and  productivity 
would  be  very  severe,”  Stinchcomb  said. 

lACP’s  Angrisani  outlined  some  of  his 
group’s  tactics  to  support  LEEP:  “We 
appeared  before  the  Senate  and  House 
Subcommittees  and  filed  formal  protests 
^iiut  the  proposal.  We’ve  sent  letten  to 
the  President  and  Congress  and  notified 
our  entire  membership.” 

The  campaign  may  be  picking  up  some 
legislative  support.  A Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  aide  recently  called  LEEP 
one  of  LEAA’s  few  successful  ventures.  He 
said  that  it  has  drawn  little  criticism  and 
attracts  more  applicants  than  it  can  help. 


will  vary  from  city  to  dty.” 

Behan  also  pointed  out  that  "Many 
deteaives,  by  style  or  design,  try  to  ease 
the  minds  of  victims  and  make  an  effort 
to  show  the  victim  that  he  is  doing  the 
job.  ’ 

Peter  W.  Greenwood,  who  directed  the 
Rand  study,  said  in  a recent  interview 
that  many  police  investigators  and  admin- 
istrators have  been  aware  of  the  problems 
pointed  out  in  the  study  but  have  contin- 
ued to  promote  a wrong  image  of  the  de- 
tective. 

"We’re  not  saying  that  we’ve  completely 
proved  a case  that  these  guys  don’t  do 
anything,"  Greenwood  said.  "But, 
we’ve  found  and  set  fourth  data  showing 
that  many  current  investigation  practices 
should  be  sharply  challenged  because  of 
their  ineffectiveness.” 

Greenwood  said  he  hoped  his  report 
would  encourage  police  departments  to  im- 
plement controlled  experiments  in  which 
the  number  of  detectives  "would  be  con- 
sciously reduced  to  see  what  happens." 

To  that  suggestion,  Washington’s  Wiss- 
man responded,  “We  couldn’t  do  away 
with  half  our  detectives.  Based  on  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  in  Washington 
and  our  caseload,  we  couldn’t  perform 
adequately  with  fewer  men." 

Greenwood’s  recommendation  is  only 
one  of  many  that  have  resulted  from  the 
study.  The  researchers  found  that  victims 
want  to  be  notified  when  a suspect  is 
arrested  and  informed  of  the  final  dis- 
position of  their  case.  By  providing  such 
information,  the  report  said,  the  police 
can  achieve  greater  cooperation  from  the 
victim,  which  is  a crucial  factor  in  solving 
serious  crimes. 

The  report  said  that  this  and  other  re- 
commendations “should  lead  to  a some- 
what greater  number  of  arrests,  more  suc- 
cessful prosecutions,  and  savings  in  re- 
sources." The  researchers  stressed  that  re- 
forms would  not  ‘necessarily  lead  to  a 
substantial  improvement"  in  apprehension 
rates,  which  the  date  indicated  are  more 
dependent  on  such  factors  as  victim  and 
witness  cooperation. 

To  decrease  the  amount  of  time  spent 
on  cases  that  are  unlikely  to  be  solved,  the 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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House  Panel  Urges  Ban 
On  Federal  Polygraph  Use 


Blue-Ribbon  Panel:  Prison 
For  “Most  Serious  Crimes”  Only 


A rq)ort  issued  last  month  by  a congres- 
sional subcommittee  has  called  for  a total 
ban  on  the  use  of  polygraph  and  other  lie- 
detector  devices  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Government  Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Subcommittee  chairwoman  Rep. 
Bela  Abzug  (D-Lib.-NY)  summed  up  the 
report  saying,  “There  is  no  lie  detector, 
neither  machine  nor  human.  People  have 
been  deceived  by  a myth  that  a metal 
box  in  the  hands  of  an  investigator  can 
detect  truth  or  falshood.” 

Despite  a minority  opinion  filed  with 
the  report  which  urged  continued  use  of 
the  devices  in  case  involving  national  sec- 
urity and  law-enforcement  cases  where  a 
"compelling”  need  is  shown,  the  docu- 
ment was  generally  unfavorable  to  the  val- 
idity of  lie  detector  tests.  It  implied  that 
there  is  no  hard  evidence  to  prove  the 
usefulness  of  polygraphs  in  distinguishing 
fact  from  fiction. 

Because  of  the  enormous  impact  on 
individual  rights  and  privacy,  the  report 
stated,  the  use  of  the  possibly  inaccurate 

Murphy,  Skolnick 
Head  Speaker  List 
At  Corruption  Talks 

Patick  V.  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Police  Foundation  and  nationally-known 
corruption  fighter,  will  be  heading  the  list 
of  police  administrators  at  the  second  na- 
tional anti-corruption  management  work- 
shop sponsored  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  it  was  announced  recently. 

Murphy  will  join  several  other  promin- 
ent criminal  justice  practitioners  at  the 
workshop  in  San  Francisco  on  April  8 and 
9.  Among  other  participants  at  the  confer- 
ence, which  is  being  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 


PoUce  Foundation  Head  Patrick  V.  Murphy 

forcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  will  be 
criminologist  Dr.  Jerome  Skolnick  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Chief 
Charles  Gain,  San  Francisco  Police;  Chief 
Robert  Hansen,  Seattle  Police;  and  Com- 
missioner Robert  di  Grazia,  Boston  Police. 

The  workshop,  entitled  “Police  Social- 
ization: Creating  an  Anti-Corruption  Cli- 
mate,” will  address  the  police  corruption 
problem  from  the  perspectives  of  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology.  Papers  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Charles  Bahn  of  John  Jay  College, 
Dr.  Janet  Fishman  of  John  Jay  College, 
and  Dr.  Allan  Shealy  of  the  University  of 
Alabama’s  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

The  Anti-Corruption  Management  Pro- 
ject, of  which  the  workshop  is  a part, 
was  funded  in  1974  with  a $251,000  grant 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 


tests  should  be  stopped  by  aU  federal 
agencies. 

The  report  noted  that  such  exanuna- 
cions  were  utilized  for  various  reasons  by 
the  CIA,  FBI,  Secret  Service,  National  Sec- 
urity Agency,  customs  service,  drug  en- 
forcement agencies  and  others.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  agencies  were  warned  in  a letter 
by  Abzug  that  "If  the  agencies  are  not 


New  York  Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug 
wOling  to  follow  our  recommendations, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  forbid  the  prac- 
tice by  legislation.” 

Even  if  no  anti-polygraph  law  evolves 
from  the  subcommittee  report,  use  of  the 
machine  may  still  be  sharply  curtailed. 
Thirteen  states  now  prohibit  polygraph 
tests  for  employment  purposes.  On  the 
federal  level,  the  use  of  the  device  has 


Testimony  Begins  in  House 
On  Reauthorization  of  LEAA 

The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  heard  arguments  this  month  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

Participants  urged  Congress  to:  amend 
LEAA’s  enabling  legislation  so  that  state 
legislatures  receive  more  fiscal,  oversight 
and  policy  control  over  state  block  grant 
programs;  grant  urban  communities  the 
option  of  forming  their  own  planning 
units;  and  include  more  participation  by 
police  in  upper  echelon  decision  making 
and  research. 

Michigan  State  Representative  Paul  A. 
Rosenbaum  summed  up  the  general  de- 
mands. “While  1 want  to  stress  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  the  program,”  he  said, 
“I  also'  want  to  underline'  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  for  substantial  improve- 
ment.” 

Rosenbaum  appeared  before  the  panel 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  a public  interest  group. 

Washington  State  Lifts  Prohibition 
Against  Homosexuals  in  Policing 

A decision  by  the  Washington  state 
patrol  not  to  appeal  an  adverse  court 
decision  will  clear  the  way  for  homosexuals 
to  become  members  of  the  patrol 

The  patrol’s  chief  personnel  officer, 
Capt.  Richard  A.  Maltby,  said  that  the 
court  order  to  rehire  civilian  radio  repair- 
man Douglas  Wyman  would  apply  to  both 
sworn  and  civiliam  members  of  the  patrol. 
Wyman,  who  was  called  a “victim  of  his 
own  honesty”  by  Kings  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  Edward  E.  Henry,  had  been 
dismissed  by  the  patrol  in  October,  1974 


A group  of  16  lawyers,  legal  scholars 
and  social  scientists  who  have  been  ques- 
tioning the  need  for  incarceration  of  crim- 
inals has  concluded  that  prisons  should 
be  retained,  but  only  for  individuals  con- 
victed for  the  most  serious  crimes. 

“One  reason  for  preferring  incarceration 
is  simply  that  wc  have  not  found  another 
satisfactory  severe  punishment,”  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Incarceration 
stated  in  its  recently  published  report. 

During  its  four-year  study,  the  commdi- 
tce  considered  the  theories  of  contempora- 
ry penologists  and  reportedly  relied  heavily 
on  the  writings  of  German  philosopher  Im- 
manuel Kant  in  reaching  its  conclusions. 
Kant's  philosophy  asserts  that  people  who 
violated  the  rules  have  to  be  punished. 

The  rehabilitative  theory  of  punish- 
ment, which  contends  that  an  offender's 
punishment  should  be  determined  by  his 
need  for  treatment,  was  rejected  by  the 
committee.  Instead,  the  group  proposed  a 
rationale  for  punishment  that  has  long 
been  held  in  disrepute  in  academic  and 
legal  circles.  It  asserted  that  the  severity 
of  the  sentence  should  depend  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  crime. 

The  main  factor  in  sentencing,  the 
committee  said,  should  be  based  on  what 
the  criminal  did  rather  than  on  what  the 
judge  expects  the  criminal  to  do  if  he  is 
treated  in  a certain  manner. 

The  committee  claimed  that  under  their 
proposal,  sentencing  disparities  would  be 
reduced.  “No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for 
one  offender  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  years, 
while  another  convicted  of  a similar  crime 


shortly  after  he  was  hired,  after  volun- 
tarily telling  an  investigator  that  he  was 
homosexual. 

As  a result  of  the  decision,  Capt.  Maltby 
explained,  “if  an  individual  meets  all  other 
criteria,  if  an  individual  is  suited  to  this 
type  of  work,  then  sexual  preference  is 
no  longer  a determinant  of  whether  or  not 
he  is  employed.” 

GAO  Report  Recommerids  Curb 
On  FBI  Anti-Dissident  Measures 

After  a year-long  investigation,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  released  a 232- 
page  report  urging  that  Congress  enact 
legislative  controls  over  the  FBI's  use  of 
preventive  measures  to  avoid  violence  by 
dissident  groups  or  individuals. 

The  GAO  report  also  noted  that  the 
FBI’s  authority  to  carry  out  domestic 
intelligence  operations  is  vague,  and  legis- 
lation to  clearly  define  such  authority  was 
urged.  The  report  also  claimed  that  the 
Bureau’s  domestic  intelligence  work  has 
produced  “few  tangible  results.” 

Criminal  Code  Reform  Legislation 
Continues  Deadlocked  in  Senate 

A continuing  three-year  deadlock  over 
the  controversial  bill  to  revise  the  Federal 
criminal  code  is  expected  to  prevent  the 
bill's  passage  by  Congress  this  year,  after 
an  attempt  by  the  Senate  leadership  to 
break  the  impasse  backfired. 

The  799-page  measure,  referred  to  as 
S.l,  has  been  under  heavy  atuck  from  lib- 
erals who  claim  that  certain  provisions  of 
the  bUI  would  contribute  to  the  repression 
of  civil  liberties. 

Four  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  - Republican  Roman  L.  Hrus- 
ka  and  Democrats  John  L.  McClellan. 


walks  out  the  door  on  probation.  ” the 
group  stated. 

Under  the  proposed  sentencing  plan, 
parole  and  probation  would  be  eliminated, 
and  the  discretion  now  placed  in  judges 
would  be  sharply  cunailed.  However,  the 
committee  proposal  places  limits  on  the 
type  of  offenders  who  would  be  impri- 
soned and  restricts  the  time  they  would 
serve.  Only  those  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence  and  other  serious  crimes  would  be 
sent  to  prison,  and  only  a few  sentences 
would  exceed  three  years.  Where  an  of- 
fender had  no  prior  convictions,  his  sen- 
tence would  be  reduced. 

The  committee  also  contended  that  an 
individual  convicted  of  a less  serious 
crime  should  receive  either  a “warning  and 
unconditional  release,”  or  be  sentenced  to 
“intermittent  confinement,"  where  the  of- 
fender would  attend  a state-run  facility  at 
specified  times  outside  his  regular  working 
hours. 

Financed  by  the  Field  and  New  World 
Foundations,  the  committee  was  headed 
by  former  New  York  Senator  Charles 
E.  Goodcll.  Among  its  members  were  Her- 
man Schwartz,  who  has  been  nominated  to 
head  the  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Correction;  Alan  M.  Dershowitz,  a profes- 
sor at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Erving 
Coffman,  a professor  of  anthropology  and 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Andrew  von  Hirsh,  an  associate  profes- 
sor at  Rutgers  University,  served  as  the 
committee’s  executive  director  and  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  report. 


Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Philip  A.  Hart  — 
had  been  trying  for  the  past  two  months  to 
rewrite  some  of  the  more  troublesome  pas- 
sages in  a way  which  would  satisfy  both 
liberals  and  conservatives.  The  negotiations 
broke  down  completely  after  a memoran- 
dum from  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
Majority  Leader,  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Minority  Leader,  was  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  memo 
asked  that  a new  bill  be  written  to  break 
the  deadlock,  claiming  that  “it  has  become 
clear  that  S.l,  under  attack  from  both  the 
left  and  the  right,  is  in  a great  deal  of 
jeopardy.” 

Senate  aides  reported  that  the  negoti- 
ators were  nearing  agreement  on  the 
bill’s  major  points  of  controversy  when  the 
memorandum  was  circulated. 

Cincinnati  Names  Lt.  Colonel 
As  Temporary  Police  Division  Chief 

A high-ranking  Cincinnati  policeman  has 
been  temporarily  promoted  to  Chief  of 
that  city's  Police  Dirision,  pending  the  out- 
come of  court  matters  involving  his  pre- 
decessor. 

Lt.  Col.  Myron  J.  Leistler  has  assumed 
Carl  V.  Goodin's  duties  on  a “double-fill” 
basis.  This  means  that  should  the  former 
chief  return  to  the  Division,  Leistler  will 
resume  his  previous  position  as  an  Assis- 
tant Chief. 

If  Goodin  fails  to  return,  an  examina- 
tion will  be  held  to  determine  a permanent 
replacement.  All  eligible  Assistant  Chiefs, 
including  Leistler,  will  be  allowed  to  take 
the  test. 

Goodin  was  indicted  last  December  on 
1 1 counts  of  bribery,  extortion,  soliciting 
illegal  compensation,  tampering  with  evi- 
dence and  perjury. 
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Carolina  Official  Blames  Public  for  Poor  Prison  Conditions 


A high-ranking  South  Carolina  penal 
official  said  the  public  should  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  deplorable  conditions  in 
the  state’s  overcrowed,  under-staffed  and 
inadequately  supported  prison  system. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Hubert  M.  Cle- 
ments of  the  S.C.  Department  of  Correc- 
tions asked  the  state's  Christian  Aaion 
Council  last  month  to  become  concerned 
about  worsening  conditions  at  state  pri- 


sons. 

Speaking  at  the  group's  seminar  on 
government  accountability,  Clements  told 
the  ministers  and  laymen  that  the  public 
.o  has  an  obligation  to  furnish  adequate 
facilities  to  house  and  maintain  convicted 
rg  criminals.  Their  responsibility,  he  said,  “is 
^ to  provide  a reasonably  decent  place  for 


persons  to  be  kept,  and  adequate  food  to 
provide  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
services  while  prisoners  arc  in  confine- 
ment." 

‘We  want  to  be  accountable  and  we  ex- 
pect you  to  ask  us  to  be,”  Clements  chal- 
lenged. "But  there  has  to  be  some  recipro- 
city. We  have  the  right  to  expect  some  ac- 
countability from  the  people  of  this  state." 

The  deputy  commissioner  reported  a re- 
cord high  inmate  population  of  6,388 
adults,  saying  that  the  state's  inadequately 
funded  correctional  facilities  are  straining 
at  the  seams. 

With  200  adult  prisoners  per  100,000 
people  in  the  general  population,  Clements 
noted,  South  Carolina  ranks  second  only  to 
North  Carolina  in  this  category  nationally. 


Computerized  Crime  Data  System 
Begun  by  Memphis  Police 


^ The  Memphis,  Tennessee  Police  Depart- 
ment is  in  the  process  of  implementing  a 
computerized  criminal  history/offender 
tracking  system.  Its  first  phase,  called 
automated  booking,  has  been  in  operation 
for  six  months  and  has  already  proved 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  police  but  also 
to  the  courts. 

As  the  first  link  on  the  dau  chain,  the 
booking  system  is  the  original  entry  point 
for  the  overall  criminal  history  file.  Its  in- 
formation is  available  for  various  uses  rang- 
ing from  the  printing  of  the  City  Court 
Docket  to  helping  the  jail's  cook  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  food  to  prepare  daily. 

Throi^h  the  use  of  a special  “totals  re- 
cord" bdilt  into  the  system,  automated 
booking  provides  an  on-line  jail  inventory 
that  gives  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
booked,  released  and  still  confined  each 
day. 

A prisoner  information  unit  is  also  in- 
corporated into  the  system  which  provides 
immediate  data  On  the  number  of  times  the 
prisoner  was  arrested,  the  charges  against 


him,  bond  information  and  the  current 
status  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Court's  Pre-Trial  Release  Program 
has  access  to  the  system  which  permits  it 
to  monitor  the  jail  file.  This  facilitates  the 
V earliest  possible  release  for  those  prisoners 
who  meet  the  program's  eligibility. 

First  arraignment  dockets  for  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Memphis  City  Court  are 
now  computer  printed  by  the  system.  Four 
copies  of  each  agenda  are  provided  along 
with  docket  information  for  each  case.  The 
computerized  process  has  eliminated  the 
redundant  writing  of  case  information  by 
hand,  reportly  cutting  each  division'  s 
workload  by  an  estimated  nine  hours  a 
day.  Due  to  this  savings  in  time,  the  City 
Court  plans  to  expand  to  eight  dirisions. 

The  next  phase  of  the  project,  which  is 
partially  funded  by  LEAA,  will  incorporate 
an  Offender  Tracking  System.  When  oper- 
ational,  each  arrest  cycle  for  an  offender 
will  be  linked  to  his  criminal  history  file. 
This  will  enable  police  to  perform  invesd- 
gadon  or  background  checks  in  seconds. 


Florida  Tries  TA  Therapy 
To  Reform  Problem  Drivers 


The  'Tm  O.K.,  you’re  O.K.”  approach 
of  Transactional  Analysis  may  make  Flor- 
ida highways  more  O.K.  if  an  experimental 
driver  improvement  course  begun  by  that 
state’s  Highway  Patrol  is  successful. 

In  conjunction  with  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  National  Safety  Council, 
troop  safety  officers  of  the  FHP  are  cur- 
rently teaching  TA  techniques  in  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  attitudes  of  Florida’s 
problem  drivers. 

A Patrol  spokesman  said  the  Florida 
Courts  have  tried  everything  from  handing 
out  fines  to  taking  away  problem  drivers’ 
licenses  without  any  significant  results. 
"We’re  trying  TA  to  ^d  out  if  its  a better 
way  to  cope  with  the  problem,"  he  said. 

“TA  can  help  a driver  to  better  under- 
stand himself,"  the  spokesman  added.  "It’s 
an  attitude  changer.*' 

Traffic  safety  experts  have  long  known 
that  attitude  plays  an  important  part  in 
driving.  The  Florida  TA  approach  utilizes 
this  fact  in  a unique  way.  “A  lot  of  your 
problem  drivers  have  developed  bad  atti- 
tudes,” the  FHP  spokesman  said.  "TA  may 
change  their  attitudes  against  rules,  laws 
and  the  police.”  He  added  that  the  pro- 
gram might  help  the  problem  driver  de- 
velop a “rapport  toward  policeman." 

Patrol  Director  Colonel  Eldrige  Beach 


was  also  optimistic.  “We  arc  in  hopes  that 
drivers  whose  license  is  being  suspended 
due  to  receiving  18  points  agairtst  their 
driving  record  can  be  reached  by  the  use  of 
I the  new  method  and  will  become  aware  of 
I their  shortcomings  as  drivers,  ’ he  said. 

Three  large  groups  of  problem  drivers 
will  be  used  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
TA  technique.  One  will  have  the  regular 
National  Safety  Council  Defensive  Driving 
Course,  one  will  receive  the  new  Transac- 
tional Analysis  course  and  the  third  group 
will  receive  no  special  instruction  at  all. 
The  Driving  records  of  all  three  groups  will 
be  evaluated  for  one  year  prior  to  the 
course  and  for  one  year  after  the  training 
period  to  determine  which  method  is  more 
effective  in  improving  driving  performance. 

Beach  cited  the  previous  uses  of  TA  as 
a driver  training  aid  saying,  "We  already 
know  chat  our  safety  education  officers 
who  attended  the  one-week  training  session 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  program  are  mak- 
ing use  of  these  new  methods  in  other 
safety  work  and  find  it  effective." 

Noting  that  FHP's  1975  driver  safety 
campaign  reached  359,086  people,  the 
director  said,  "If  these  safety  programs  can 
be  improved  by  using  any  part  of  the  new 
TA  course,  we  will  be  most  happy  to  use 
it." 


‘We  don’t  know  why,”  Clements  said, 
"maybe  people  in  South  Carolina  are 
meaner.  We  have  no  definite  answers." 

Increasing  arrests  and  court  commit- 
ments have  produced  “tremendous  over- 
crowding" in  the  state's  32  prisons,  ac- 
cording to  the  deputy  commissioner.  He 
added  that  costs  of  operations  are  increas- 
ing daily. 

Problems  related  to  healthy,  basic 
maintenance  of  adequate  food  and 


medical  care  are  also  increasing  as  the 
number  of  prisoners  go  up  and  the  anil 
ible  funds  go  down  proportionately,  de- 
ments said. 

“We  feel  like  the  state’s  getting  its 
money’s  worth  from  the  people  who  work 
for  the  state  and  the  efforts  we  make," 
dements  told  the  accountability  seminar. 
"There’s  is  another  kind  of  accountability 
that  the  Christian  Action  Council  needs  to 
be  worried  about.” 


Forensic  Scientists  Meet  in  Washington, 
With  Emphasis  on  Professional  Ethics 


The  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  last  month  in 
honor  of  the  bicentennial. 

In  addition  to  attending  the  daily  sec- 
tional mcctii^s  at  which  the  formal  papers 
were  presented,  the  Academy  members 
examined  an  exhibition  of  recently  de- 
veloped scientific  instruments  and  equip- 
ment, toured  the  FBI  laboratory,  and 
viewed  a film  from  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  entitled  “Autopsy  of  a 2100 
Year-Old  Corpse."  The  film  showed  the 
discovery  and  autopsy  of  a markedly  well- 
preserved  woman  whose  entombment  has 
been  dated  as  approximately  100  B.C. 

Following  the  Academy’s  plenary  ses- 
sion on  “Ethics  and  the  Forensic  Scien- 
ces,” Dr.  Samuel  A.  Banks,  president  of 
Dickinson  College  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  pre- 


sented the  keynote  address  on  the  impor- 
tance of  unity  within  the  Academy  during 
these  times  of  stress  and  change. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Joling,  president  of  the 
AAFS  this  past  year,  gave  a farewell  ad- 
dress and  in  a symbolic  gesture  bestowed 
the  president's  gavel  upon  Dr.  James  T 
Weston,  the  1976-77  Academy  president. 

Dr.  Morton  J.  Mason,  Professor  of 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology  at 
Southwestern  Medical  School,  University 
of  Texas,  was  awarded  a certificate  of 
qualification  in  the  practice  of  forensic 
toxicology.  Granted  by  the  American 
Board  of  Forensic  Toxicology,  the  certi- 
fication was  the  first  in  the  nation.  Dr. 
Mason  served  as  the  24th  president  of  the 
Academy. 

The  1977  AAFS  meeting  is  planned  for 
San  Diego,  California.  —Regina  Kwan 


PUBLIC  PRODUCTIVITY  REVIEW 
A Policy  and  Management  Periodical 

initiated  in  September,  1975,  the  Public  Productivity  Review 
serves  as  the  focal  point  of  an  exchange  network  for  information 
in  the  area  of  productive  public  management  and  provides 
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A recent  issue  included  the  following: 

■ Resource  Management  System:  City  of  Jacksonville  by  Donald 
Kiernan  and  Royce  Lyles. 

■ Productivity  and  Effectiveness  of  Inspection  Services  by  John  R. 
Proctor. 

■ Productivity:  An  Essential  Strategy  for  Survival  by  Patrick  J. 
Lucey. 

■ Solutions  as  Problems:  The  Case  of  Productivity  by  Harold  W. 
Adams. 

• Factors  affecting  Productivity  in  the  Public  Service:  A Managerial 
Viewpoint  by  Martin  J.  Gannon  and  Frank  T.  Paine. 

• A report  on  The  National  Conference  on  Productivity  in  Policing. 

Public  Productivity  Review  is  published  quarterly  with  additional  spe- 
cial issues  by: 

Center  for  Productive  Public  Management 
John  Jay  College 
445  West  59th  Street 
New  York.'N.Y.  10019 

The  subscription  rates  are  $10/one  year  — $18/two  years  for  individuals 
and  institutions  $8  per  year  for  students.  AH  subscriptions  start  with 
Volume  I,  Number  1. 


Citizen-Oriented  Crime  Programs  Win  High  Marks  from  Chiefs 


The  chiefs  of  four  police  departments 
have  released  optimistic  reports  on  the  im- 
plcmentation  of  FBI  sponsored  Crime 
Resistance  Programs  in  their  communities, 
and  a fifth  department  has  announced  its 
initiation  of  a related  anti-crime  project. 

The  programs  are  designed  to  mobil- 
lize  citizens  to  reduce  crime  through  their 
own  efforts  by  making  themselves  less 
vulnerable  and  to  encourage  active  citizen 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Pilot  Crime  Resistance  Programs  were 
begun  last  summer  by  police  departments 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama;  E>eKalb  County. 
Georgia;  Norfolk.  Virginia;  and  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
FBI  and  the  Police  Foundation.  The  fifth 
community  pilot  project  was  begun  this 
month  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

“There  is  every  indication  that  the 
enthusiastic  level  of  response  from  citi- 
zens in  the  intial  four  communities  will 
be  sustained  as  anti-crime  measures  are  im- 
plemented and  that  these  measures  will 
have  a significant  impact  on  the  crime 
problem,”  a joint  Program  communique 
stated. 

The  statement  was  released  by  FBI 
Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  Police  Foun- 
dation President  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  and 
the  police  chiefs  of  the  four  pilot  com- 
munities — Birmingham’s  James  C.  Par- 
sons, DeKalb  County’s  Dick  Hand,  Nor- 
folk’s A.J.  Brown  and  Wilmington’s  John 
T.  McCool. 

^ To  demonstrate  that  potential  crime 
victints  can  institute  low-cost,  self-help  ef- 
forts to  deter  crime,  each  of  the  pilot 
projects  concentrates  on  a specific  crime 
problem:  Birmingham’s  deals  with  traf- 


ficking in  stolen  property;  crimes  against 
youths  are  examined  in  DeKalb  County; 
the  Norfolk  project  concentrates  on 
crimes  against  women;  and  victimization 
of  the  elderly  is  dealt  with  in  Wilmington. 

In  each  project  community,  a law  en- 
forcement task  force,  consisting  of  two 
police  officers  and  two  FBI  agents,  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  police. 
The  four  original  units  have  already  con- 
ducted a thorough  study  of  their  selected 
crime  problem  and  have  enlisted  citizen 
assistance  to  plan  anti-crime  measures 
based  on  their  findings. 

The  task  forces  received  significant 
contributions  of  hard  work  and  ideas  from 
individuals  representing  many  segments  of 
the  local  communities,  including  govern- 
ment, schools,  businesses,  civic  organi- 
zations and  the  media,  according  to  the 
police  chiefs  involved. 

"Taken  individually,  a crime  resistance 
measure  may  seem  basic  and  simple,” 
the  chiefs  stated.  "But  implemented  in 
combination,  these  measures  may  have  a 
real  effect  in  enabling  citizens  to  resist 
crime.” 

The  Birmingham,  Alabama  program  dis- 
covered through  burglary  sutistics  that 
televisions  were  the  items  most  frequently 
stolen  during  residential  burglaries  in  that 
dry.  Because  few  owners  record  serial 
numbers  of  their  sets,  the  task  force 
found,  police  could  not  readily  identify 
recovered  televisions  as  stolen  and  return 
them  to  their  owners. 

To  remedy  the  situtation,  the  Birming- 
ham unit  initiated  a campaign  to  have  per- 
sons record  serial  numbers  of  televisions 
and  other  valuable  property  and  to  inscribe 
distinctive  identifying  marks  on  these 


items.  According  to  the  FBI,  marking 
serves  a two-fold  purpose:  it  not  only 
helps  insure  the  return  of  a stolen  item  to 
the  owner,  but  it  also  makes  the  item  un- 
desirable to  a burglar. 

Property  identification  projects  of  this 
kind  are  not  unique,  but  large  scale  parti- 
cipation in  them  has  been  rare.  Birming- 
ham task  force  members  and  volunteers 
plan  to  rectify  this  by  enlisting  as  many 
dtizens  as  possible.  They  will  be  asked 
not  only  to  record  serial  numbers  and  etch 
personal  identification  marks  on  their 
property,  but  they  will  also  be 
encouraged  to  recruit  additional  citizens 
in  promoting  and  implementing  the  com- 
munity campaign. 

Due  to  the  Birmingham  project,  retail 
stores  arc  now  submitting  serial  numbers 
of  televisions  to  the  police  at  the  time  of 


Sex  Offenders 

Over  the  dissent  of  Justices  White  and 
Powell,  the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to 
review  a decision  of  the  U S.  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  on  the  degree  of 
proof  that  must  be  used  in  civil  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  state  seeks  to  have  some- 
one committed  to  prison  for  an  indifinite 
period  as  a “sexually  dangerous”  person. 

The  appeals  court  had  ruled  on  an  Illi- 
nois statute  that  provided  for  such  commit- 
ments instead  of  criminal  prosecutions. 
They  declared  that  the  proof  must  be  “be- 
yond a reasonable  doubt,”  rather  than 
some  lesser  standard  such  as  "a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.” 

Justice  Stevens,  a former  member  of  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  did  not  participate  in  the 
decision.  (Coughlin  v.  Stachulak.) 

• • • 

Parole  Violation 

The  Court  has  accepted  for  review  a 
lower  court  decision  on  whether  a person 
imprisoned  for  onp  crime  has  the  right  to  a 
speedy  hearing  on  a detainer  warrant  issued 
by  parole  authorities,  when  the  warrant 
contends  that  the  inmate,  by  committing 
the  crime  for  which  he  is  imprisoned,  has 
violated  parole  conditions  set  during  pro- 
ceedings stemming  from  an  earlier  crime. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit had  ruled  against  the  inmate.  (Moody 
V.  Daggett.) 

• • • 

Obscenity 

The  justices  have  agreed  to  decide 
whether,  in  pornography  cases,  appeals 
courts  must  examine  the  allegedly  obscene 
materials  themselves  in  order  to  make  an 
“independent”  determination  of  whether 
or  not  the  material  is,  in  fact,  obscene. 
(Marks  v.  United  States.) 

« ♦ • 

Juvenile  Rights 

The  Court  has  upheld  a decision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  that  a juvenile 
being  questioned  about  a crime  must  be 
given  a chance  to  consult  with  a parent  or 
other  adult  who  has  been  advised  of  the 
suspect’s  rights- 

Freddy  McCutchen,  15-years  old  when 
he  allegedly  bludgeoned  a six  year  old  boy 
to  death  in  1971,  confessed  to  the  slaying 
after  police  had  advised  him  four  times  of 


sale  so  that  the  numbers  will  be  on  record 
in  case  the  sets  are  stolen.  In  addition,  a 
local  civic  organization  has  distributed 
etchers  supplied  by  dty  insurance  agencies 
to  more  than  sixty  TV  repair  shops  so  that 
ID  numbers  can  be  inscribed  on  the  sets 
when  they  are  repaired. 

A Crime  Resistance  Program  survey  of 
students  in  DeKalb  County,  Georgia  in- 
dicates that  over  half  the  crimes  committed 
against  young  people  there  go  unreported 
and  that  those  questioned  consider  proper- 
ty crimes  to  be  more  serious  than  crimes 
against  the  person. 

Because  of  these  findings,  a crime 
resistance  course  has  been  developed  for 
use  in  the  county’s  school  system. 

The  course  emphasizes  measures  that 
can  be  taken  to  avoid  falling  viaim  to 


his  right  to  silence  and  the  presence  of 
counsel.  McCutchen's  mother  was  present 
when  the  warnings  were  given  the  fourth 
time.  In  reversing  the  conviction,  the  Penn- 
sylvania court  said  McCutchen  should  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  his  mother 
before  making  his  first  confession  earlier  in 
the  questioning.  (Pennsylvania  v.  McCutch- 
en.) 

• • • 

Wiretapping  Applications 

At  the  request  of  Solicitor  General 
Robert  Bork,  the  justices  have  accepted  for 
review  a case  involving  the  regulations 
governing  the  information  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  include  in  applications  for 
court  approval  of  proposed  wiretaps. 

Current  provisions  mandate  that  the 
Government  must  include  in  applications 
“the  identity  of  a person,  if  known,”  who 
is  committing  the  offense  under  investiga- 
tion and  who  is  to  be  overheard.  The  Su- 
preme Court  will  seek  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tions of  whether  this  means  the  names  of 
all  persons  the  Government  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  are  involved,  as  some 
courts  have  held,  or  only  the  names  of  the 
principal  target,  as  the  Government  argues. 
Also  at  issue  in  this  petition  from  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  evidence  from  the  taps  is 
inadmissible  at  trial  if  the  Government 
failed  to  comply  with  the  statutory  provis- 
ions. 

The  appeals  court  had  ruled  that  all 
“known”  suspects  must  be  listed  and  that 
evidence  must  be  suppressed  in  the  trials  of 
those  persons  not  listed.  (United  States  v. 
Donovan  ) 

♦ • • 

Prisoners'  Rights 

The  Court  has  accepted  a petition  in- 
volving the  question  of  whether  injuries 
suffered  by  an  inmate  during  a prison  work 
assignment,  with  the  prison's  subsequent 
failure  to  diagnose  and  treat  the  injuries 
properly,  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  inmate  to  bring  a danuge  suit  against 
prison  officials  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1871.  The  petitioner,  an  inmate  in  a 
Tcxa.s  prison,  was  injured  when  a 600- 
poumi  bale  of  cotton  fell  on  him  while  he 
was  w'orking  in  the  prison's  te.xtilc  mill, 
(lisicllc  V.  Gamble.) 
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A First  in  Bank  Camera  History 

2 year  warranty 

on  the  famous  CFI  cameras 

because  we  know  they  will  perform 
an(j  perform,  and  perform  and  perform 
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A complete  line  of  35mm 
and  16mm  Cameras  for 
Bank  Surveillance  Systems 
magazine  loaded  — easy  to 
operate  by  non-technical 
personnel  . . . 


special  note:  35mm  Cameras  take  5,000  pictures  per  roll.  16mm  take 
10,000  pictures  on  a roll. 


Cameras  For  Industry 

A Schirmer-National  Co. 


100  Portland  Avenue.  Bergenlield-  N.J.  07621  — Tel.  (201)  365-1200 


Expert  Film  Laboratory  Servica 

We  will  process  arty  type  of  film  for  any  type  of  camera  — 
quickly  and  with  quality  results.  Complete  line  of  film  supplies. 
Schirmer  National  Film  I ^.ooratorlaa 
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Following  are  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  effect- 
ing law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
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March/April  1976  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 


Guidelines  Proposed  for  Accrediting  College  CJ  Programs 


PREFACE 

The  Accreditation  and  Standards  Committee  of  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  has  accepted  re- 
sponsibility from  the  membership  for  developing  accredi- 
tation guidelines  for  Criminal  Justice  programs  in  post- 
secondary  institutions.  In  developing  the  following  guide- 
lines, the  committee  recognized  the  existence  of  two  con- 
ditions which  would  have  a pronounced  affect  on  its 
work;  that  each  institution  faces  similar  problems  and 
conditions  from  time  to  time  and;  that  all  institutions 
have  unique  relationships  with  their  constituent  bodies 
leading  to  special  responsibilities.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  set  forth  guidelines  which  are  speci- 
fic where  possible,  and  general  where  necessary.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  guidelines  will  assist  institutions  with 
varying  missions  to  accomplish  their  goals  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  quality. 

As  a new  and  still  emerging  field  of  study,  Criminal 
Justice  programs  sometimes  arc  faced  with  very  strong  in- 
fluences generated  by  groups  outside  of  the  academic 
rommuniry.  Recognizing  that  Criminal  Justice  education 
programs  have  a special  set  of  relationships  with  various 
working  elements  of  the  system  and  must  meet  the  needs 
of  our  society,  the  committee  requested  the  participation 
of  a number  of  outside  agencies  that  had  similar  and  re- 
lated interests.  Therefore,  these  guidelines  arc  not  solely 
an  amalgam  of  community  college,  university  and  gradu- 
ate school  educators  but  also  reflect  the  input  of  practi- 
tioners and  trainers  in  the  field. 


The  guidelines  contained  herein  are  a minimum.  It  is 
the  commince's  hope  that  these  guidelines  will  generate 
a spirit  of  quality  consciousness  among  educators  in  the 
field  and  chat,  where  necessary,  Individual  programs  and 
institutions  will  make  decisions  that  will  further  the  gen- 
eral philosophy  and  purpose  of  this  document. 

PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 

Each  Criminal  Justice  program  should  have  a clearly 
defined  purpose  and  should  incorporate  this  definition 
into  a statement  of  the  program’s  educational  and  social 
role.  The  program’s  integrity  is  measured  not  only  in 
terms  of  its  stated  purpose,  but  also  in  terms  of  its  con- 
scientious endeavor  to  fulfill  this  purpose. 

The  Criminal  Justice  field  of  study  consists  of  a diver- 


sity and  variety  of  programs,  ranging  from  those  which 
have  a single  purpose  to  those  which  have  many,  and  from 
those  which  arc  located  in  private  institutions  to  those 
which  are  publicly  controlled.  Each  program,  however, 
should  have  a definitive  written  statement  of  purpose  and 
objectives,  not  only  worthy  of  higher  education  in  general 
but  also  appropriate  for  its  specific  educational  role.  This 
statement  should  be  clear  and  concise,  and  should  repre- 
sent the  official  concept  and  practice  of  the  program  and 
its  institution.  To  the  extent  that  educational  objectives 
are  measurable,  objectives  should  be  delineated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  measurable. 

The  formulation  of  the  statement  of  objectives  is  a 
fundamental  obligation  and  basic  changes  should  be  made 
only  after  proper  consideration  and  approval  by  the 
governance  of  the  institution  and  program  faculty. 
The  program  statement  of  purpose  should  be  examined 
periodically.  This  re-evaluation,  actually  a continuing 
process,  should  cover  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
internally  as  well  as  the  changing  responsibilities  of  the 
institution  and  program  to  its  constituency  and  changes  in 
the  field. 

All  appropriate  publications  should  accurately  re- 
flect the  program’s  current  statement  of  purpose.  The 
purpose  of  each  major  subdivision  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
program  should  be  clearly  stated  and  a clear  relationship 
should  be  indicated  between  the  subdivision’s  goals  and 
that  of  the  overall  program. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  IDENTITY 

A.  The  Criminal  Justice  program  should  be  on  a parity 
basis  with  all  other  academic  programs.  If  the  program  is 
a subdivision  of  a larger  unit,  it  is  essential  that  it  retains 
sufficient  autonomy  to  carry  out  its  objectives. 

B.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  full-time  faculty  member 
or  administrator  whose  primary  responsibility  is  the  ad- 
ministration and  direction  of  the  Criminal  Justice  pro- 
gram. 

CURRICULUM 

A.  Criminal  Justice  curricula  must  give  explicit  recogni- 
tion to  the  multidisciplinary  character  of  the  field. 

B.  Criminal  Justice  curricula  should  recognize  the  inter- 
dependence of  cultural  norms,  traditions,  and  value  sys- 
tems and  social  responses  to  problem-solving. 


INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SEMINAR 

On  Friday,  May  14,  1976  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  will  host  an  International  Criminal  Justice  Seminar.  This  all-day  conference  will  be 
held  in  the  College's  North  Hall,  445  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City,  from  9 AM  to  5 PM. 
For  further  information  contact  Marie  Rosen  at  (212)  489-3967. 


The  Seminar  will  feature  speakers  from  Great  Britian,  France,  and  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  who  will  lecture  on  specific  topics  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  professionals.  The 
program  is  as  follows: 

POLICE  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


POLICE  RECRUITING  & TRAINING 
H.V.D.  Halletl 
Assistant  Chief  Constable 
Maidstone,  Kent 

THE  POLICE  SYSTEMS  OF  FRANCE 
Lucien  Durin 
Former  Deputy  Director 
National  Police  College,  Lyon,  France 


David  Powis 

Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner 
Metropolitan  Police 

POLICE  ISSUES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Lawrence  Byford 
Chief  Constable 
Lincolnshire,  England 


THE  POLICE  ROLE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  IRELAND 
Sean  Sheehan 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Garda  Siochana,  Pheonix  Park,  Dublin 

Please  register  the  following  individual  for  the  International  Criminal  justice  Seminar. 

The  Registration  Fee  of  $20  includes  lunch.  Please  make  your  check  payable  to:  Criminal  Justice  Center. 
Payment  enclosed I will  pay  at  the  door 


Name  — 

Agency 

Address 


.Title 


Zip 


Return  to: 

Criminal  justice  Center 
John  jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
ATT:  Marie  Rosen,  Rm.  6104 


C.  Recognition  should  be  made  of  social  goals  and  their 
relationship  to  governmental  policies  in  the  design  and  re- 
view of  Criminal  Justice  curricula. 

D.  Criminal  Justice  curricula  should  be  consistent  with 
both  the  institution’s  goals  and  with  specific  program 
goals  and  statements  of  purpose. 

E.  It  is  important  that  a defensible  logic  underpin  the  ra- 
tionale of  a particular  Criminal  Justice  curriculum  and 
that  this  rationale  be  used  in  the  design  and  review  of  cur- 
ricular features. 

F.  Transfer  and  terminal  curricula  of  two  and  four  year 
Criminal  Justice  programs  should  reflect  the  extent  to 
which  particular  institutions  have  related  to  other  similar 
programs  in  their  regions  and  to  developed  articulation 
agreements. 

G.  Balance  is  an  important  feature  of  sound  curricular 
planning.  Since  Criminal  Justice  education  is  multidisci- 
plinary overspecialization  should  be  avoided  on  the  under- 
graduate level. 

H.  Postsecondary  Criminal  Justice  programs  are  profes- 
sionally oriented.  Basic  agency  skill  training  for  criminal 
justice  practitioners  which  is  not  designed  to  develop  logi- 
cal, analytical  or  cognitive  skills  or  develop  the  reasoning 
capabilities  of  the  student  is  clearly  not  a part  of  the 
academic  collegiate  degree  program  mission. 

I In  order  to  assure  a high  level  of  quality  in  the  basic 
curriculum  and  instruction,  institutions  should  implement 
r^lar  procedures  to  assure  timely  and  periodic  evalua- 
tion by  students,  faculty,  and  others  holding  special 
expertise  in  the  related  fields. 

STUDENT  SERVICES 

A.  Through  Student  Services,  the  institution  should  pro- 
vide; programs  of  orientation,  counseling,  guidance  and 
academic  advisement;  reasonable  academic  standards;  pre- 
servation of  appropriate  freedoms  of  inquiry  and  expres- 
sion; career  counseling;  and  participation  in  institutional 
activities,  academic  and  otherwise. 

B.  Students  enrolled  in  Criminal  Justice  programs  should 
be  provided  with  the  same  level  of  Student  Services  as  arc 
students  enrolled  in  other  units  of  the  institution. 

C.  Students  seeking  enrollment  in  Criminal  Justice 
classes  shall  be  subject  to  only  those  restrictions  which 
can  be  justified  on  academic  grounds. 

D.  A substantial  proportion  of  all  classes,  both  criminal 
justice  and  general  education  courses,  must  be  taken  in  an 
open  collegiate  environment. 

FACULTY  RESOURCES 

The  selection,  development,  and  retention  of  a com- 
petent faculty  at  all  academic  levels  is  of  major  impon- 
ance  to  the  Criminal  Justice  program.  The  congruence  of 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  individual  faculty  members  and 
those  of  the  program  and  the  institution  is  critical  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Criminal  Justice  program.  The  institu- 
tion and  program  must  make  known  its  goals  and  objec- 
tives to  prospective  faculty  members  as  well  as  its  expecta- 
tions of  them. 

QUAUFICATIONS 
Associate  Degree  Programs 

A.  Full-time  Faculty 

I.  Minimum  academic  qualifications  for  teachingTull 
time  in  associate  degree  programs  shall  be  a Law  de- 
gree or  a Master’s  degree  with  concentration  in  a con- 
tent area  relating  to  or  complementing  the  area  of 
instruCTion.  Such  degrees  must  be  from  institutions 
holding  national  or  regional  accreditation.  Justifica- 
tion for  exceptions  shall  rest  upon  the  institution. 

II.  Faculty  must  demonstrate  an  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing. 

B.  Part-time  Faculty 

I.  The  qualifications  for  part-time  faculty  shall  be  the 
same  as  established  for  full-time  faculty. 

Baccalaureate  Programs 
A Full-time  Faculty 

1.  Minimum  academic  qualifications  for  teaching  full 
time  in  baccalaureate  programs  shall  be  a Law  degree 
or  a Master’s  degree  with  concentration  in  a content 
area  relating  to  or  complementing  the  area  of  instruc- 
tion. 

B.  Part-time  Faculty 

I.  The  qualifications  for  part-time  faculty  shall  be  the 
same  as  established  for  full-time  faculty. 

Graduate  Programs 
A.  Full-time  Faculty 

1.  Minimum  academic  qualifications  for  faculty  teach- 
ing in  graduate  programs  shall  be  an  earned  doc- 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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torate  appropriate  to  their  teaching/rcsearch  areas. 
Such  degrees  must  be  from  institutions  holding  na- 
tional or  regional  accreditation.  Justifications  for  ex- 
ceptions shall  rest  with  the  institution. 

II.  The  faculty  must  demonstrate  an  aptitude  for 
teaching  and  possess  research  competence,  as  evi- 
denced by  academic  preparation,  publication,  and 
involvement  in  significant  regional  or  national  ac- 
tivities. 

B.  Part-time  Faculty 

1.  The  qualifications  for  part-time  faculty  shall  be  the 
same  as  established  for  full-time  faculty. 

C.  Excellence  in  teaching,  research,  publications,  univer- 
sity, public  and  community  service,  etc.,  should  be  util- 
ized in  the  promotion  and  tenure  system  which  is  esta- 
blished for  and  communicated  to  the  faculty. 

D.  There  must  be  a continuous  evaluation  of  faculty  per- 
formance and  a clearly  defined  program  to  remedy  de- 
ficiencies. 

UTIUZATION 

A The  number  of  full-time  Criminal  Justice  teaching 
faculty  members  shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  other  full-time  teaching  faculty  in  other  disciplines 
similarly  organized  within  the  institution.  Provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  ratio  of  full-time  Criminal  Justice 
teaching  faculty  students  in  the  unde^aduate  program 
exceed  1 : 60  and  in  the  graduate  program  1 : 20. 

B.  Quality  education  reflects  a balanced  student  contaa 
with  full-  and  part-time  faculty: 

(a)  In  associate  degree  programs,  no  more  than  50% 
of  the  annual  credit  hour  production  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice courses  may  be  taught  by  part-time  faculty. 

(b)  In  baccalaureate  programs,  no  more  than  30%  of 
the  annual  credit  hour  production  of  Criminal  Justice 
courses  may  be  taught  by  part-time  faculty. 

(c)  In  graduate  programs,  no  more  than  25%  of  the 
annual  credit  hour  production  of  Criminal  Justice 
courses  may  be  tai^ht  by  part-time  faculty. 

C.  Faculty  workloads  must  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
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jectives  of  the  program.  Workload  Justification  will  con- 
sider teaching,  research,  public  service,  student  guidance 
and  administrative  assignments. 

LEARNING  RESOURCES 

A.  An  institution  with  a Criminal  Justice  program  shall 
have  some  portion  of  its  institutional  learning  resources 
dedicated  to  a Criminal  Justice  collection.  Formal,  writ- 
ten arrangements  with  similar  facilities  readily  accessi- 
ble to  students  and  faculty  may  be  considered  in  panial 
compliance  with  this  requirement. 

B.  The  content  of  the  Criminal  Justice  resources  and  the 
level  of  funding  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  resources 
and  levels  of  funding  of  other  programs.  Resources  snail 
reflect  appropriate  emphasis  on  acquisition  of  historical, 
contemporary  and  periodical  holdings  in  relation  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  curricular  objectives.  Substantially 
stroller  holdings  arc  required  for  graduate  and  research 
programs. 

C.  The  Criminal  Justice  faculty  should  actively  partici- 
pate in  material  selection. 

D.  Learning  resource  facilities  must  be  accessible  com- 
mensurate with  student  and  faculty  needs. 


FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

A.  Budgeting  and  funding  shall  be  provided  at  a level 
sufficient  to  maintain  a quality  educational  program.  The 
Criminal  justice  program  shall  not  rest  solely  on  its  ability 
to  secure  funding  from  sources  external  to  the  normal 
institutional  budget  processes.  Institutions  relying  on  out- 
side funding  for  the  development  and  initiation  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  program  must  be  prepared  to  fully  fund 
the  program  within  three  years  without  reliance  on  col- 
lateral sources  of  income. 

B.  The  Criminal  Justice  faculty  shall  actively  panicipate 
in  preparation  of  their  budget.  The  Criminal  Justice  ad- 
ministrator’s role  shall  be  the  same  as  the  role  of  admin- 
istrators of  other  programs  similarly  organized  within  the 
institution. 

C.  Funding  allocations  for  the  Criminal  Justice  program 
shall  be  identifiable  within  the  institution’s  budget. 

SUPPORTIVE  RESOURCES 

A.  Adequate  space,  supplies  and  equipment  must  be  pro- 
vided for  classes,  laboratories  and  offices  for  faculty  and 
staff.  Adequate  secretarial,  clerical  and  other  supponive 
staff  assistance  shall  be  provided. 
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March/April  1976  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 


THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CENTER 
JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
announces  a workshop  on 

"POLICE  SOCIALIZATION; 

CREATING  AN  ANTI-CORRUPTION  CLIMATE" 

April  8-9,  1976 

• This  program  is  designed  to  explore  the  contemporary  police  of- 
ficer's working  environment  and  the  impact  of  that  environment  on 
his  inclination  or  reluctance  to  engage  in  corrupt  activities. 

• Workshops  will  focus  upon  police  leadership  styles,  police-media 
collusion,  public  apathy,  and  internal  political  interference,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  factors  affect  the  level  of  integrity  within 
police  agencies. 

• The  program  will  feature  a panel  discussion  examining  tfie  organ- 
izational and  individual  psychological  costs  of  police  corruption  and 
the  process  of  rationalization  which  allows  corruption  to  continue. 

• Participants  include  Commissioner  Robert  diGrazia,  Boston,  Mass- 
achusetts; Chief  James  Parsons,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Chief  Rob- 
ert L.  Hansen,  Seattle,  Washington;  Chief  George  Hart,  Oakland, 
California;  Chief  Wesley  Pomeroy,  Berkeley,  California;  Chief  John 
Ball,  Charleston  County,  South  Carolina.  Also  participating  in  var- 
ious workshops  will  be  Prof.  Lourn  Phelps,  University  of  Nevada; 
Prof.  Albert  Reiss,  Yale  University;  Dr.  Allan  Shealy,  University  of 
Alabama;  Thomas  Decker,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Federal  Defender 
Program;  Dr.  Richard  Ward,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice; 
and  noted  figures  from  the  media  and  police  labor  organizations. 

• Registration: 

Thursday,  April  8, 1976 
8:30  A.M. 
at  the 

Ramada  Inn 
Fisherman's  Wharf 
590  Bay  Street 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94133. 

• Housing:  Available  at  Ramada  Inn.  Indicate  that  you  wish  the 
Anti-Corruption  Workshop  rate  of  $23.00  single,  or  $32.00  double, 
when  contacting  them, 

• Cost:  $35.00  registration  fee,  includes  lunch  on  both  days. 

• For  further  information,  contact; 

Robert  Me  Cormack 
(212)  247-1600. 1601, 1604 


Please  register  the  following  individuals  for  the  workshop  on  "Administrative 
Response  to  Police  Corruption." 

Name Title 

Aoonry 

Aririr>« 

— Zip 

Name Title 

Agenf:y_ 

Addr^«  - 

Zip 

Telephone:  ( ) — 

Payment  enclosed  ($35  per  person) I will  pay  at  door 

Return  to: 

Robert  McCormack 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019 


Current  Job  Openings  in  the 
Criminai  Justice  System 

Qtief  of  Police.  Urbana,  Illinois.  Population  approxinutely  35,000  (SMSA  170,000);  44 
employee  department  with  a departmental  budget  of  $864,000.  Position  Requirements: 
Comprehensive  knowledge  of  police  administration  and  methods  and  command  experi- 
ence. Bachelors  in  Public  Administration,  Police  Science  or  related  field  desired;  equiva- 
lent experience  considered.  The  salary  range  is  $20,000-22,500  plus  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  plus  letters  of  application  and  references  to:  Richard  M Franks,  Administra- 
tive Officer,  400  South  Vine,  Urbana,  Illinois  91801. 

Qiief  of  Police.  Modesto,  California.  Position  Requirements-,  two  years  of  college  and  five 
years  supervisory  and  administrative  experience  and  possession  of  advanced  post  cetifi- 
cation.  The  salary  range  is  $23,688-28,800.  The  filing  deadline  is  4/5/76.  Apply  to:  Per- 
sonnel Office,  City  Hall,  801  11th  Street.  P.O.  Box  642,  Modesto,  Claifomia  95353. 

' Project  Director.  $17,000  to  $20,000.  Contingent  on  Federal  grant  approval  of  Patrol 
Emphasis  Program,  to  supervise  overall  planning  and  program  direction  of  sophisticated 
police  patrol  improvement  for  two  years.  Seeking  individual  with  significant  patrol  de- 
velopment and  management  experience,  advanced  degree  or  equivalent  in  criminal  justice 
planning  and  administration  or  related  feild,  and  with  knowledge  of  patrol  studies.  Apply 
promptly  to:  Chief  of  Police,  Norfolk  Police  Department.  P.O.  Box  358,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia 23501. 

Oiief  of  Police.  Winnetka,  Illinois.  Seeking  applicats  with  extensive  professional  educa- 
tion and  experience  commensurate  with  operating  a progressive  department  in  a metro- 
politan area.  Salary  $24, 000-plus,  depending  upon  qualification.  Send  resume  before 
5/1/76,  to:  Robert  A.  Bucchner,  Village  Manager,  Village  of  Winnetka,  510  Green  Bay 
Rd.,  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093. 

Chief  of  Police.  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Lexington/Fayette  County  has  an  urban  county 
government  with  a growing  population  of  207,000.  Division  of  Police  has  345  sworn 
officers,  a 280-square  mile  jurisdiction,  and  is  a division  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  Requirements:  three  years  of  executive  responsibUity  in  law  enforcement  or  re- 
lated field.  Current  salary  range,  which  is  under  review,  is  $17,690  to  $21,021  plus  15 
percent  state  incentive  supplement  and  $1,000  annual  educational  incentive.  Send  re- 
sume and  a personal  statement  of  not  less  than  500  or  more  than  1 500  words  on  the  role 
of  a police  chief  in  contemporary  society  before  3/30/76,  to:  Personnel  Director,  136 
Walnut  Street,  Lexington,  Kentucky  40507. 

Chief  of  Police.  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  Population  60,000;  31 -square-mile  area. 
Department  has  162  full-time  personnel  and  25  part-time  personnel;  1975  budget  of 
$2,000,000.  Present  salary  is  $16,600.  Extensive  police  administrative  experience  and 
educational  background  necessary.  Send  application  letter  and  rcsujne  to:  J.  Guy  Smith, 
City  Manager,  City  of  Fayetteville.  234  Green  St.  Fayetteville,  North^Carolina  28302. 
Application  will  be  received  until  4/1/76. 

Child  Support  specialist  Supervisors.  The  Office  of  Child  Support  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  currently  has  supervisory  positions  open  at  the  $17,000 
salary  level.  The  qualifications  are  a baccalaureate  degree  plus  three  years  experience  in 
investigatory  work  as  a law  enforcement,  probation  or  parole  officer  or  in  a related  area 
and  two  years  supervisory  experience.  If  interested  and  qualified,  send  resume  to:  Mr. 
Al  Jackson,  Director,  Office  of  Child  Support.  New  York  Stale  Department  of  Social 
Services,  Two  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  New  York. 

Criminal  Justice.  Faculty  position  in  Law  Enforcement  Program  (450  students)  beginning 
August  15,  1976  at  Mercy  College,  Detroit.  Master’s  degree  required  (preferably  criminal 
justice  related).  Two  years  full-time  college  teaching  experience  or  equivalent; two  years 
full-time  experience  in  criminal  justice  field;  preparation  and  teaching  experience  in  social 
science  desireable.  Duties  include  teaching,  curriculum  development  and  revision,  and 
academic  counseling.  Nine  month  appointment.  Competitive  salary.  Send  vita  tO:  Robert 
L.  Hasenstab,  Mercy  College  of  Detroit,  8200  West  Outer  Drive,  Detroit,  Michigan  48219. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty  Member.  The  Department  of  Sociology  at  Bcmidji  State  an- 
nounces that  its  Criminal  Justice  Program  unit  has  an  opening  for  a fuculty  member  com- 
mencing with  the  fall  term,  1976.  Teaching  responsibilities  will  be  in  the  general  area  of 
criminal  justice  including  criminal  procedures  and  evidence,  juvenile  delinquency,  police 
administration  or  police-community  relations.  The  position  includes  teaching  courses  at 
area  community  colleges  (approximately  two  per  year).  Qualifications-  Ph.D.  or  A.B.D. 
desired,  however,  a person  with  a masters’  degree  and  professional  and/or  teaching  ex- 
perience will  be  considered.  The  position  is  at  the  Assistant  Professor  level.  Salary  related 
to  qualifications  and  is  competitive.  Application,  vita  and  letters  of  reference  should 
be  submitted  by  March  30,  1976.  Submit  applications  to:  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Downing.  Head 
Division  of  Behavioral  Science,  Bemidji  State  University.  Bemidji.  Minnesota  56601. 
For  further  information,  contact  Dr.  David  Nordile,  (218)  755-3943. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

If  your  department,  agency  or  educational  institution  has  any  job  open- 
ings in  the  criminal  justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of  charge 
in  the  Law  Enforcement  News  job  lines  column.  This  includes  admini- 
strative and  teaching  openings,  civil  service  testing  date  periods  for 
police  officers,  etc.,  and  mid-level  announcements  for  federal  agents. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to:  Jon  A.  Wicklund,  Law  Enforcement 
News.  448  VVest  56th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019.  (212)  489-5164. 


Inmate  Involvement 
In  Drama  Program 
Yields  Rehab  Value 


by  Roberta  Cantow 

aiildren  at  the  Marlboro  G>mmunity  Center  in  New  York  practice  the  art  of  makeup  in 
a Theatre  For  The  Forgotten  clown  workshop.  According  to  company  co-founder  Beverly 
Rich,  young  offenders  arc  "where  the  problem  really  exisu." 


By  R.C  KNIGHT 

There  would  appear  to  be  in  the  mind 
of  every  would-be  actor  the  hope  — how- 
ever fading  - that  the  performer  will  one 
day  ply  his  or  her  trade  before  the  proverb- 
ial "captive  audience."  and  receive  the  spe- 
cial kind  of  rapt  attention  usually  reserved 
for  theatrical  giants  of  the  magnitude  of 
Sir  Laurence  Olivier  and  Katherine  Hep- 
burn. Such  was  probably  the  case  in  1967 
with  Akila  Couloumbis,  a New  York  actor 
who  supplemented  his  irregular  earnings 
from  the  theatre  by  driving  a cab  — al- 
though Couloumbis  could  not  have  fore- 
seen the  new  dimension  which  his  drama- 
tic efforts  would  lend  to  the  phrase  "cap- 
tive audience.” 

As  a member  of  a group  of  Off-Broad- 
way  performers  that  worked  in  the  of- 
ten monetarily  unprofitable  area  of  experi- 
mental theatre,  Couloumbis  and  his  col- 
leagues had  been  trying  to  discover  a way 
for  the  company  to  remain  intact  and  con- 
tinue doing  experimental  work,  while  at 
the  same  time  securing  a "theatre”  of  some 
kind  — a church  basement,  storefront,  loft 
- for  the  group  to  perform  in.  Their  ef- 
forts had  been  leading  to  little  more  than 
dead  ends  until  Couloumbis,  while  driving 
his  hack  through  the  streets  of  Manhattan 
one  night,  realized  the  solution.  Calling 
fellow  performer  Beverly  Rich,  he  told 
her  to  forget  about  churches.  "Let’s  do 
plays  in  jails.  Nobody’s  doing  theatre  in 
there.” 

• • • 

Today,  nine  years  later,  the  Theatre 
For  The  Forgotten  has  grown  from  Coulom- 
bis's  dcad-of-night  brainstorm  into  a fairly 
sizeable  repertory  comp'any  occupying  a 
humble  suite  of  offices  in  the  former  Long 
Island  City  Poultry  Market.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  the  company  — fam- 
iliarly referred  to  as  TFTF  - has  now  pre- 
sented plays  before  almost  one  million  in- 
mates in  correctional  facilities  throughout 
the  Northeast.  In  addition,  what  began  al- 
most exclusively  as  entertainment  for  the 
prisoners  has,  over  a short  period,  involved 
inmates  in  the  production,  staging  and 
performance  of  plays,  expanded  into  a 
string  of  drama  workshops  in  detention 
houses  and  children’s  shelters,  and  con- 
tributed toward  an  improvement  of  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  both  inmates  and  pri- 
son officials. 

The  participation  of  inmates  in  the 
TFTF  performances  began  with  the  com- 
pany’s third  production  at  New  York 
City’s  Rikers  Island  House  of  Detention. 
Fifty  inmates,  in  capacities  ranging  from 
actor  to  stage  hand,  worked  alongside  the 
15  TFTF  professionals  in  a presentation  of 
Robert  Noah  s The  Advocate,  a critical 
dramatization  of  the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
case.  Despite  the  initial  mixed  feelings  on 
the  part  of  prison  offlcials  about  the  co- 
operative production  effort,  the  perfor- 
mance earned  glowing  critical  acclaim  from 
both  the  members  of  the  drama  press,  who 
focused  on  the  artistic  merits  of  the  work, 
and  the  administrators  of  the  institution, 
who  restricted  their  worries  to  the  cor- 
rectional side-effects  the  venture  would 
have. 

In  a letter  sent  to  Couloumbis  and  the 
other  members  of  TFTF,  then-Commis- 
sioner  George  McGrath  of  the  New  York 


City  Department  of  Correction  singled  out 
the  panicipatory  aspect  of  the  work  for 
special  praise. 

"Especially  germane  to  our  aims  in  cor- 
rectional rehabilitation  has  been  the  in- 
volvement of  inmates  in  the  various  pre- 
paratory, technical,  and  performance 
phases  of  the  repertory  theatre  (sponsored 
by  your  Theatre  For  The  Forgotten  work- 
shop) ” McGrath  wrote.  His  words  were  all 
but  echoed  by  Warden  Richard  Cunning- 
ham of  the  Men’s  House  of  Detention, 
who  observed  that  "Celebrities  entertain 
here,  but  personal  participation  makes  the 
Theatre  For  The  Forgotten  especially 
popular  with  the  inmates.” 

When  TFTF  first  came  to  Rikers  Island, 
only  one  out  of  500  inmates  is  believed  to 
have  ever  seen  a play  before.  Why,  then, 
would  50  of  the  inmates  suddenly  volun- 
teer to  work  on  the  presentation  of  a play? 
Why,  especially,  should  they  volunteer 
for  the  work  when  it  meant  facing  up  to 
the  fear  of  performing  before  a large, 
critical  audience  of  fellow  prisoners?  The 
answers  are  not  entirely  clear,  but  several 
viable  explanations  do  suggest  them- 
selves. Certainly  some  of  the  inmates  must 
have  realized  that  working  with  the 
company  meant  getting  out  of  other  work 
assignments  in  various  areas  of  the  insti- 
tution — assignments  which  frequently  of- 
fer little  to  stir  the  interest  of  the  prison- 
ers. For  still  others,  the  theatre  prepara- 
tions offered  a chance  to  escape  temporar- 
ily from  the  often-maddening  boredom  of 
one’s  cell. 

For  still  other  inmates,  however,  there 
was  yet  another  reason,  one  which  cuts 
away  at  what  has  traditionally  been  one  of 
the  basic  premises  of  penal  institutions. 
Simply  put,  TFTF  gave  inmates  the  chance 
to  break  through  the  day-to-day  enforced 
unisexuality  of  prison  life  and  associate 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  Rikers 
Island  is  home  to  New  York’s  Houses  of 


Detention  for  both  men  and  women,  but 
under  normal  circumstances  there  is  vir- 
tually no  comingling  of  the  sexes.  TFTF 
served  as  one  exception  to  that  rule  and 
did  so  with  the  sanction  of  at  least  one 
high-ranking  official  of  the  city’s  Depart- 


ment of  Correction,  Deputy  Commissioner 
George  M.  Camp.  "For  too  long  there  have 
been  one-sex  dominating  institutions,  and 
the  problems  inherent  in  a single  sex  socie- 
ty are  well  known,"  Camp  noted.  "Men 
and  women  together  makes  a lot  more 
sense  than  just  one  or  the  other." 

The  inmates  would  have  been  quick  to 
concur  with  Camp’s  observation,  as  one 
unidentified  female  prisoner  did  in  some- 
what simpler  terms:  "Men  are  essential. 
They  give  me  inspiration." 

Inspiration  is  a major  part  of  the  TFTF 
program  for  many  inmate  participants, 
especially  as  demonstrated  by  some  of  the 
“success  stories"  which  have  risen  out  of 
the  group.  Owa,  a former  Rikers  Island  in- 
mate who  is  now  an  actor  and  writer, 
said  that,  as  a result  of  the  theatre  pro- 
gram, "most  of  the  graduates  have  dropped 
drugs,  crime  and  hopelessness,  and  have 
risen  above  their  struggle  with  precious 
confidence  and  hope.”  In  an  anicic  which 
he  wrote  about  the  company,  Owa  ex- 
plained that  the  emergence  of  prisoners 
from  TFTF  with  brightened  outlooks  and 
hopeful,  confident  attitudes  is  "more  often 
the  rule  than  the  exception,"  particularly 
for  people  such  as  Renee  Roashe,  who 
after  her  release  from  Rikers  stayed  with 
the  theatre  group  as  an  assistant  instructor 
at  the  Spofford  Youth  House  children's 
theatre  workshop. 

More  significantly,  however,  Renee 
Roashe  was  one  of  four  inmates  — three 
female,  one  male  - who  for  a 12-week 
period  in  1973  left  the  detention  facility 
each  morning,  without  the  supervision  of 


a correction  officer,  to  participate  in  a 
work  release  program  designed  by  Theatre 
For  The  Forgotten.  The  project,  funded 
initially  by  New  York  City's  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council,  enabled 
Renee  and  her  comrades  to  tour  with  the 


company  when  it  performed  at  sites 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  inmates  receive  a S20  a week  sti- 
pend for  their  work  with  TFTF,  but  the 
value  of  the  work  release  program  to  the 
inmate  actors  cannot  be  measured  strictly 
in  dollars-and-ccnts  terms.  The  simple  fact 
of  being  permitted  out  of  the  restricted 
atmosphere  of  a prison  is  reward  enough 
for  the  performers.  Renee  Roashe,  who 
had  crossed  swords  with  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  on  several  occasions,  on  charges 
ranging  from  grand  larceny  to  jostling, 
before  becoming  involved  with  TFTF, 
urged  in  a 1973  interview  that  greater 
publicity  be  given  to  the  work  release 
project.  "Out  of  thousands  of  inmates, 
only  four  were  released,"  she  explained. 
“Activities  offered  to  inmates  should 
be  better  publicized  to  inmates." 

Of  course,  the  most  commonly-heard 
argument  against  work  release  programs  of 
any  type  is  that  It  gives  the  inmate  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  escape  from  prison, 
inasmuch  as  the  honor  system  plays  such 
a large  part  in  the  success  or  failure  of 
work  release.  Did  any  of  the  four  pio- 
neering inmate  actors  try  to  make  a break 
while  outside?  "Well,”  said  one,  "1  did 
but  they  wouldn't  let  me."  Her  fellow 
convicts  explained  that,  having  learned  to 
love  the  work  they  were  doing,  they 
didn’t  want  to  ruin  someone  elsc’s  chances 
for  participation  in  the  program. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  total  TFTF 
program  took  shape  in  1975,  when  child- 
ren’s theatre  workshops  were  initiated  at 
centers  for  youthful  offenders  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children.  More  than 
just  offering  entertainment  of  a creative 
outlet  for  the  youngsters,  however,  the 
workshops  use  such  techniques  as  improv- 
isation, pantomime,  and  sensory  exer- 
cises as  part  of  an  alternative  educational 
program  designed  especially  for  juveniles 
who  have  been  unable  to  succeed  using 
more  traditional  education  systems. 

In  but  a short  period  of  time,  the 
Juvenile  Drama  Workshops  have  branched 
out  to  eight  different  youth  centers,  reach- 
ing more  than  600  youngsters.  This  pro- 
ject, which  also  involved  compiling  a libra- 
ry and  video  tape  collection  on  the  group  s 
techniques  for  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  was  hailed  by  Beverly  Rich, 
now  co-artistic  director  (along  with  Coul- 
oumbis) of  TFTF.  as  being  at  the  heart  of 
the  use  of  drama  in  a criminal  justice 
setting.  "This."  she  said,  “is  where  the 
problem  really  exists  - young  offenders." 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  where 
does  the  central  value  of  Theatre  For  The 
Forgotten  lie?  Certainly  one  aspect  that 
must  be  considered  is  the  improved  'ela- 
tionship  between  prison  officials  at  var- 
ious levels  and  the  participants  in  the  dra- 
ma program.  Department  of  Correction 
administrators  have  long  since  entrusted  to 
Couloumbis  and  Ms.  Rich  control  over  the 
Continued  on  Page  18 


Photo  bv  Charles  Diamond 

In  one  of  the  Theatre  For  The  Forgotten's  earlier  prison  drama  efforts,  inmates  and  pro- 
fessional actors  share  the  stage  in  “The  Shewing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet."  AkQa  Couloumbis 
is  standing  at  the  far  right,  while  Beverly  Rich  sits  on  the  left. 
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Policing  “The  Hub  of  the  Universe 

An  Interview  with  Boston  Police  Commissioner  Robert  diGrazia 


(Robert  J.  di  Grazia  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Boston.  Massachusetts  Police  Department  in  1972. 
Before  his  appointment,  he  served  as  Supenntendent  of 
Police  in  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri  and  was  previously 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  Novato.  California.  Commissioner 
di  Grazia  received  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Boston  Press  Photographers  Association  in' 1975.  and  he 
is  currently  a member  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  California  Peace  Officers'  Associa- 
tion. Author  of  several  law  enforcement  articles,  di  Grazia 
is  a Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  at  Boston  State  Col- 
lege and  instructs  the  Police  Administration  Course  con- 
ducted by  the  International  City  Managers  Association. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Dorothy  Bracey.) 

LEN:  In  any  conversation  or  article  about  you  the  word 
"controversial"  seems  to  come  up  no  later  than  the 
second  sentence.  Could  you  comment  on  that? 

DI  GRAZIA:  I guess  the  reason  for  "controversial"  - and. 

I suppose,  the  other  thing  that  is  said  is  "libera!"  - is  that 
you  don't  have  to  be  very  controversial  or  very  liberal  to 
draw  either  of  those  titles  in  the  police  field.  Police  have 
always  been  tradition-bound  and  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we’ve  had  so  many  commissions  of  various  sorts 
looking  at  the  police  field;  we  have  a tendency  to  be  in- 
trospective and  unwilling  to  recognize  the  need  for  change 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  citizen  input,  for  example, 
and  so  anyone  who  is  reform-niinded  and  who  is  looking 
for  change  not  just  for  change’s  sake  is  immediately  con- 
troversial. There  aren't  enough  controversial  people 
around  to  make  the  changes  that  are  necessary. 

LEN;  You  once  said  that  your  goal  was  to  make  the  Bos- 
ton Police  Department  the  most  effective,  respected  and 
efficient  police  department  in  the  country.  How  docs  an 
administrator  go  about  carrying  out  a goal  like  that? 

DI  GRAZIA:  One  thing  you  have  to  do  is  attract  the  right 
people;  then,  more  importantly,  provide  them  with  the 
proper  training.  In  the  past  we've  more  or  less  said, 
"Here's  your  gun,  badge  and  uniform,  now  go  out  and  be 
a police  officer."  We  have  an  extensive  training  program 
here  and  it's  not  just  the  amount  of  time  put  into  training 
that  matters  but  the  kind  of  training  that  is  provided. 
It  goes  further  than  just  the  basic  academy  course.  There 
is  the  continuous  in-service  training  that  is  necessary.  It 
has  always  disturbed  me  that  in  too  many  police  depart- 
ments you  promote  someone  to  sympathize  with  the  of- 
ficers when  they  complain  that  nobody  likes  them  in- 
stead of  conveying  to  them  that  people  do  like  them  and 
want  them  and  need  them  — it’s  important  to  give  them 
the  feeling  that  they  are  important. 

This  may  be  a cosmetic  thing  but  try  to  make  sure 
that  they  wear  their  uniform  with  pride,  and  think  of 
their  own  department  with  pride.  I’m  not  talking  about 
the  typical  we’re-the-bcst-police-department-in-the-world 
routine.  I'm  just  saying  they  should  feel  pride  in  their  job 
and  in  their  department.  You  can  do  that  - you  can  see 
the  difference  — in  the  very  way  they  appear  in  the  uni- 
form. For  many  of  these  officers  their  cars  are  their  of- 
fices for  eight  hours  a day  or  more  and  if  you  don’t  give 
them  good  rolling  stock  or  if  you  have  sad-looking  district 
stations  it  certainly  makes  them  feel  unappreciated.  It  all 
adds  up  to  this:  we've  got  to  listen  and  be  responsive  to 
the  citizens,  bring  the  right  people  into  police  work  and 
give  them  the  right  ttaining.  the  right  direction,  the  right 
administration,  the  right  supervision. 

LEN:  As  part  of  that  goal  - and  it  was  also  one  of  your 
principal  activities  in  St.  Louis- G)unty  - you  gave  the 
highest  priority  to  rooting  out  corruption.  Do  you  still  see 
it  that  way? 

DI  GRAZIA:  It’s  not  the  highest  priority.  1 trink  the 
things  I’ve  mentioned  are  really  the  highest  priority.  But 
at  the  Mme  time,  we  must  recognize  that  if  there  are  peo- 
ple who  arc  going  to  take  advantage  of  their  office  to 
feather  their  own  nest,  this  has  to  create  difficulties  when 
we  are  trying  to  deliver  our  product,  which  is  service  and 
protection.  We  have  a tendency  in  our  soejety  to  general- 
ize. Italians  are  all  short  and  stocky  and  dafk,  Jews  are  all 
curly  haired  with  big  noses  |and  if  one  police  officer  is 
seen  doing  something  wrongl  then  all  the  people  in  blue 
arc  pigs  - so  I try  to  emphasize  how  it  reflects  on  every- 


Boston  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  diGrazia 
one  else  if  one  person  does  something  wrong.  More  impor- 
tantly, we  have  to  indicate  to  people  that  we  are  willing  to 
look  at  that  son  of  thing  and,  if  it  does  come  up,  that  we 
are  willing  to  take  action  ourselves.  In  the  past  when  a 
group  of  officers  or  a department  has  suffered  because 
of  so-called  "having  a hand  in  the  cookie  jar,"  most  of  the 


say  is  that  just  because  everybody  else  is  corrupt  doesn’t 
mean  we  nave  to  lower  ourselves  to  that  level.  We  arc  the 
most  visible  arm  of  government.  If  government  is  going  to 
become  a good  word  again,  we  as  the  most  visible  have  to 
be  out  front  displaying  that  good  stance. 

I know  there's  a strong  feeling  in  this  community  that 
you  only  get  certain  things  because  of  payoffs  — I'm  not 
talking  about  the  police  field  and  neither  are  you  when 
you  said  it  pervades  all  forms  — that  everyone  gets  where 
they  are  because  they  are  paying  people  off.  You  look  at 
Lockheed  and  ITT  and  you  have  to  have  a bad  feeling. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  can  ignore  what  we  can  do  to 
correct  all  of  that.  I think  what  we've  tried  to  do  in  the 
department  has  changed  a lot  of  thinking  and  feeling  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  Something  came  up  a short  time  ago 
when  we  had  a seminar  for  newly  elected  mayors  at  Har- 
vard. A police  department  that  is  trying  to  do  the  job,  is 
probably  the  best  political  machine  that  a mayor  can 
have.  People  are  looking  for  people  to  do  things  right.  If 
a police  department  —again,  the  most  visible  arm  of  gov- 
ernment — is  doing  the  job,  it  makes  the  mayor  look 
good.  SelHshly,  if  mayors  are  really  interested  in  their 
own  welfare,  they  should  be  looking  to  see  how  well  their 
police  department  is  operating. 

LEN:  About  a year  ago  you  took  part  in  a seminar  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Association  for  Professional  Law 
Enforcement  on  the  topic  of  corruption.  Do  you  feel  that 
events  like  this  are  a positive  sign? 

DI  GRAZIA:  We  have  a lot  of  human  beings  in  police 
administration,  and  they  can  go  from  the  extreme  far 
right  to  the  extreme  far  left.  I’m  afraid  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority still  feel  that  corruption  is  something  that  shouldn’t 


“Every  time  a corruption  scandal  breaks,  a police  chief 
usually  loses  his  job,  so  it’s  to  his  own  advantage  that 
he  take  care  of  it  ahead  of  time.' 
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information  that  would  bring  about  an  investigation  and 
charges  came  from  outside  — a newspaper  or  a mayor.  I 
say  if  you  indicate  to  people  that  the  department  itself 
is  attempting  to  climate  that  sort  of  thing,  it’s  quickly 
forgotten  when  it  docs  happen.  They  say,  well,  it  hap- 
pened, but  at  least  the  department  is  taking  the  action.  As 
an  example  of  what  I've  been  saying,  we  hear  about  Den- 
ver, Chicago,  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Philadelphia  - all 
of  the  departments  that  have  had  difriculties  — and  we 
remember  those  because  it  was  always  some  other  agency, 
some  other  organization  that  had  to  bring  the  attention 
and  really  work  against  the  department  in  order  to  bring 
the  information  forward.  I never  hear  anything  about 
corruption  in  Baltimore,  but  Baltimore  had  a really 
horrendous  problem  about  three  or  four  years  ago  when  a 
lot  of  their  officers  were  involved  in  gambling.  But  they 
made  the  arrests  themselves;  they  brought  them  into 
headquarters  in  handcuffs.  It  hurt  when  it  happened 
and  a lot  of  officers  were  very  angry  and  ashamed  and  dis-, 
turbed  but  it  blew  over  in  a couple  of  days  and  nobody 
ever  talks  about  Baltimore  having  had  a corruption  scan- 
dal. So  corruption  has  no  more  priority  than  anything  else 
but  we  can’t  do  our  job  if  people  think  we  are  corrupt. 
That’s  why  it  is  important  to  talk  about  it  in  the  depart- 
ment and  look  after  it  within  the  department. 

LEN:  In  1972,  a study  by  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory 
found  that  about  seven  out  of  10  Bostonians  not  only  felt 
(hat  municipal  corruption  was  rife  but  accepted  it  as  a 
way  of  life.  Can  you  root  out  corruption  when  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  is  like  that? 

DI  GRAZIA:  Whenever  we  do  talk  about  corruption  - 
and  there  aren't  many  in  the  police  field  who  are  willing 
to  go  out  Front  and  talk  about  it  — what  you  get  from  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  department  is,  “Well,  everyone  else  is 
doing  it."  Not  that  they  admit  that  they’re  doing  it  but 
they  say,  "Why  is  he  talking  about  corruption  in  policing 
when  there  is  corruption  all  over  the  place"  It’s  unfo^ 
tunate  that  there  is  that  feeling.  Of  course,  that  study  was 
before  Watergate,  so  just  think  what  everybody  thinks 
now.  It's  quite  obvious:  most  of  our  Presidential  candi- 
dates arc  trying  to  tell  everyone  they’re  not  politicians, 
because  that  is  now  a bad  word.  I think  what  we  have  to 


be  discussed.  So  of  course,  anyone  who  does  gets  the 
"controversial”  label.  Seminars  such  as  the  AAPLE  pro- 
gram arc  needed.  I’m  working  with  John  Jay  College  as 
an  advisor  on  the  anti-corruption  program  that  they’re 
working  on.  We've  had  meetings  here  on  the  East  coast 
and  we  recognize  that  we  have  to  get  more  people  in  the 
police  field  talking  about  the  problem  of  corruption,  so 
the  next  meeting  is  going  to  be  in  San  Francisco.  As  some- 
one who  grew  up  in  law  enforcement  in  California,  1 
know  the  feeling  out  there  is  that  there  is  no  corruption  in 
California,  but  I think  we  all  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
chose  things  can  occur,  will  occur,  and  we’ve  got  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  it  rather  than  suddenly  getting  hit  with 
it.  Then  too,  if  you  want  to  be  mercenary  about  it,  every 
time  a corruption  scandal  breaks,  a police  chief  usually 
loses  his  job,  so  its  to  his  own  advantage  that  he  take  care 
of  it  ahead  of  time. 

LEN:  When  Mayor  Kevin  White  announced  your  appoint- 
ment he  mentioned  both  your  record  at  rooting  out  cor- 
ruption and  your  insistence  on  the  highest  standards  of 
police  professionalism.  Can  we  assume  that  you  see  a 
connection? 

DI  GRAZIA:  You  can't  very  well  do  a good  job  as  a 
police  officer  if  you  are  a corrupt  police  officer.  If  people 
think  that  there  is  something  wrong,  they  are  not  going  to 
give  us  the  respect  that  we  need  to  function  properly.  We 
have  to  deport  ourselves  in  the  best  way  possible.  I’m 
not  saying  that  the  citizens  don't  have  a right  to  feel  this 
way  about  us.  We  as  police  officers  have  two  things  that 
nobody  else  in  this  world  really  has  — one  is  the  right  to 
deprive  a person  of  his  liberty  by  the  use  of  legal  arrest 
powers,  and,  vastly  more  important,  we  have  the  right  to 
deprive  someone  of  his  life,  by  the  legal  use  of  force.  No 
one  else  has  those  rights.  So  people  have  the  right  to  be 
very  critical  and  very  observant  of  what  we  do. 

LEN:  James  Q.  Wilson  talks  about  policing  as  being  a 
craft,  rather  than  a profession.  Do  you  think  that  the  con- 
cept of  police  professionalism  is  a valuable  one? 

DI  GRAZIA;  To  be  very  frank.  1 don’t  know  whether 
we'U  ever  achieve  true  professionalism  with  all  that  the 
word  stands  for  and  certainly  Wilson’s  point  is  valid.  But 
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“The  busing  issue  has  to  create  difficulties  for  the  officers  as  far  as  community 
respect.  People  say  we’re  not  protecting  the  students  enough,  and  people 
say  we’re  implementing  the  federal  order  that  nobody  wants.’’ 
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in  the  position  that  we  are  in  in  policing,  to  say  that  it  is 


a craft  slows  down  the  upgrading  that  1 think  is  impor- 
tant. Maybe  we  shouldn't  talk  about  profession  or  craft 
but  should  instead  direct  ourselves  to  look  at  the  people 
we  bring  in  to  policing  and  to  provide  the  necessary  direc- 
tion and  training  and  supervision.  1 guess  the  real  push 
toward  professionalization  has  come  because  at  least  some 
have  recognized  that  we  are  far  from  our  goals  as  police 
officers  and  police  departments  have  thought  it  would 
help  to  use  the  word  professionalism.  Maybe  just  as  we 
should  stop  using  slogans  like  law  and  order  or  safe  streets 
and  instead  look  at  the  root  cause  of  crime,  in  the  same 
way  we  should  avoid  labels  like  profession  or  craft  and 
look  at  the  problems  to  which  we  should  address  our- 
selves. 

LEN:  You  have  always  emphasized  training  and  education 
for  police  officers.  Are  you  mainly  concerned  with  train- 
ing or  also  with  broader  education?  From  your  own  ex- 
perience do  you  think  that  education  is  valuable  for  a 
policeman? 

D1  GRAZIA:  I don't  think  that  we  can  say  that  someone 
has  to  have,  for  example,  a college  degree  before  he  be- 
comes a police  officer.  I don  t think  you'll  ever  be  able  to 
accomplish  that.  But  if  1 had  my  way,  ideally  it  would  be 
great  if  everyone  who  came  into  police  work  had  gone 
through  four  years  of  a liberal  arts  education.  1 find  that 
the  broadening  experience  is  not  just  what  is  learned  with- 
in the  classroom  walls,  but  also  the  experience  of  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  people.  There  is  a tendency  in  police 
work  to  become  introspective,  to  look  at  everybody  elso 
as  them  instead  of  us,  to  deal  only  with  our  own,  and 
education  can  change  that.  The  training  should  be  left  to 
an  effective  training  program  - and  I have  to  emplasize  ef- 
fective. If  you  have  a training  program  just  to  say  that 
you've  got  one,  it’s  not  going  to  be  worthwhile.  But  an 
effectve  program  that  actually  tells  the  people  in  the  de- 
partment what  their  job  consists  of,  and  what  they'll 
have  to  do,  should  be  left  to  the  police  department.  I 
have  some  serious  difficulties  with  much  of  the  so-called 
criminal  justice,  police,  law  enforcement,  legal  justice  cur- 
ricula that  have  developed  in  all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities ever  since  the  LEEP  program  came  along  with  some 
extra  money  for  these  programs.  What  has  happened  is 
that  we  have  changed  the  educational  system  to  provide 
a vocational  training  system  for  police  officers.  Officers 
go  to  college  to  learn  how  to  patrol,  how  to  shoot  a gun, 
but  that's  not  a function  of  the  college.  Unfortunately 
there  aren't  that  many  good  curricula  across  this  country. 
What  has  happened  in  so  many  colleges  is  that  the  dean  of 
the  police  program  is  a retired  FBI  agent,  and  most  of  the 
people  teaching  in  the  academic  field  are  at  present  in- 
service  police  officers.  1 don't  want  to  sound  as  if  I’m 


taking  off  on  them  because  I'm  doing  it  myself,  since  I do 
teach  a class  at  Boston  State  College  on  Introduction  to 
Law  Enforcement.  What  I like  to  do  in  that  course  is  talk 
about  where  we  stand  in  the  criminal  justice  “unsystem, ’’ 
as  I like  to  call  it,  and  1 like  to  talk  more  about  the  prob- 
lems than  the  glories  of  the  system. 

LEN:  Does  Boston  have  an  incentive  plan  for  police  of- 
Hcers  who  go  to  college? 

DI  GRAZIA:  Rather  interestingly,  it  is  only  for  the  pa- 
trolmen or  police  officers.  If  you  are  someone  of  rank  you 
don't  receive  any  extra  salary,  which  shows  you  how 
confused  the  whole  issue  is,  since  if  there  is  anyone  who 
needs  any  further  broadening  of  experience  it  is  the  per- 
son who  is  moving  up  in  the  ranks  and  who  you  hope  will 
be  a good  supervisor  and  then  a good  middle  manager  and 
eventually  a good  executive. 

LEN:  Professionalism  is  often  talked  about  in  terms  of 
training  and  education,  lowering  corruption^ raising  stan- 
dards. It  sounds  as  if  police  professionalism  is  good  for  the 
ci^  and  for  the  police  department.  Are  their  any  bene- 
fits for  the  individual  officer? 

DI  GRAZIA-  It  is  part  of  the  important  need  for  the  offi- 
cers to  realize  that  they  are  doing  a job  that  is  badly 


proach  1 think  it  gives  them  a stronger  feeling  of  accom- 
plishing something.  1 think  its  important  to  push  that  as- 
pect of  it.  It's  important  to  give  the  officers,  especially 
the  ones  out  on  the  street  daily,  the  feeling  that  they  arc 
accomplishing  something,  that  they  are  needed  by  society, 
and  that  their  good  conduct  and  actions  bring  approval 
from  the  citizens.  That  will  give  rise  to  a growing  mutual 
respect. 

LEN:  You  have  stated  that  you  arc  against  specialization. 
You  have  taken  detectives  out  of  uniform  and  put  them 
back  on  the  beat.  Chief  Inspector  Michael  Carter,  in  a 
previous  interview  with  this  publication,  stated  that  the 
increasing  size  of  police  forces  makes  specialization  in- 
evitable. Do  you  agree  with  that? 

DI  GRAZIA:  No.  I think  that  when  we  specialize  we've 
taken  the  easy  way  out.  If  we  provide  the  proper  amount 
of  training,  if  all  officers  understand  what  the  whole  task 
is.  if  we  provide  them  with  everything  that’s  necessary  - 
which  is  again  as  ideal  approach  - then  the  real  need 
becomes  less  specialization.  And  the  other  thing  that  1 
worry  about,  particularly  in  larger  and  larger  departments, 
is  that  when  you  specialize  too  much,  the  poor  working 
stiff,  in  his  cruiser  or  patrol  car  says,  ’well,  we  have  a vice 
unit,  they're  the  only  ones  who  arc  to  look  for  vice;"  if 
you  have  an  auto  squad  pretty  soon  all  the  auto  thefts 
aren't  being  looked  after,  and  on  and  on.  Sure,  we  may 
need  a homicide  unit,  a vice  unit  to  help  out,  but  it  should 
be  to  assist  the  officer  on  the  street,  who  is  looking  for 
these  things  and  taking  action  against  them,  and  then 
you  may  have  a so-called  expert  to  help  him  out  further 
with  the  case. 

LEN;  On  two  occasions  you've  been  brought  in  to  head  a 
police  department  with  which  you've  had  no  prior  exper- 
ience. Do  you  think  that  it  takes  a special  set  of  events  in 
the  life  of  a police  department  to  make  an  outside  com- 
missioner an  asset? 

DI  GRAZIA:  1 think  you  have  to  look  at  both  sides.  An 
outsider  has  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  ciy,  with  the 
department,  has  to  learn  the  players.  These  disadvantages 
arc  minimal  compared  to  the  fact  that  someone  can  come 
in  -with  a fresh  outlook.  1 don't  think  it's  a set  of  circum- 
stances that  call  for  an  outsider,  just  that  someone  from 
the  outside  usually  has  a fresh  view  and  isn't  bound  by  so 
many  traditions.  Also,  when  someone  has  come  through 
the  department  he  may  owe  too  many  things  to  too  many 
people,  which  doesn't  allow  him  to  make  the  moves  that 
he'd  like  to  make. 

I equate  this  with  a religion;  almost  always,  the  con- 
vert makes  a better  member  of  that  religion  chan  one  who 
is  a cradle  member,  who  accepts  everything  and  doesn’t 
examine  it.  The  convert  sees  things  the  other  takes  for 
granted. 


LEN:  Are  there  any  circumstances  that  would  make  it 
wrong  to  bring  in  an  outsider? 

DI  GRAZIA:  This  is  the  third  department  I've  headed  and 
maybe  I’m  blinded  by  it.  but  I really  don't  sec  any  cir- 
cumstance that  would  prohibit  an  outsider  from  coming 
in.  At  the  same  time  I don't  think  you  just  close  off  auto- 
matically someone  from  inside  becoming  the  head. 

LEN;  To  what  extent  is  the  learning  you  acquire  as  a 
police  administrator  transferable?  You  have  headed 
three  departments  of  very  different  size  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Can  you  transfer  your  experience 
from  one  to  the  other?  To  what  extent  do  you  have  to 
start  from  scratch  each  time? 

DI  GRAZIA:  1 think  you  have  to  start  almost  from 
scratch  in  anything.  But,  1 think  the  great  benefit  of  com- 
ing from  outside  especially  if  you've  had  an  opportunity 
to  sec  different  parts  of  the  country  and  to  see  policing  m 
different  size  departments  and  in  different  areas  of  the 
country  is  that  you  gather  all  that  experience  and  it 
builds  up  and  you  can  learn  the  new  department  more 
easily.  I don't  think  that  you  ever  stop  learning,  and  if 
you  stay  in  one  department  you  still  know  more  today 
than  you  knew  yesterday,  but  it's  still  within  the  confines 


of  one  particular  group  of  parameters.  Just  a simple  thing 
what  I learned  as  a member  of  a small  department  m 
California  - where  1 was  an  original  member  of  a brand 
new  department,  is  that  not  many  have  that  opportunity 
and  that's  got  to  do  a lot  for  you.  I think  the  stiff  compe- 
tition of  obtaining  another  job,  as  happened  m St.  Louis 
County  was  helpful  - and  then  of  course  moving  into  a 
new  area  and  gathering  all  the  information  from  that  area. 
One  of  the  results  of  growing  up  in  policing  in  California 
is  a tendency  to  think  that  you  arc  the  greatest  and  bright- 
est in  policing.  I would  suggest  that  anyone  who  is  in 
policing  in  California  take  jobs  some  /here  Hsc.  It  would 
be  helpful  m two  ways:  thay  could  bring  some  of  the  in- 
novative programs  that  have  been  produced  m California 
to  other  places  but  at  the  same  time  they  could  learn  that 
they  are  not  as  all  knowing  as  they  think  they  arc.  I might 
add  that  when  1 left  California  1 thought  1 knew  every- 
thing about  policing.  Of  coune,  you  find  ,i  little  of  that 
everywhere,  if  you  talked  to  most  Bostonians  they  would 
tell  you  that  this  is  God's  country,  this  is  the  hub  of  the 
universe,  this  is  the  hub  of  education.  1 kind  of  feel  that 
way  too,  but  at  the  same  time  we've  got  some  real  pit- 
falls, and  wc  have  to  recognize  that. 

LEN-  How  about  the  differences  between  urban  ,ind  non- 
ufban  police  forces? 

DI  GRAZIA  I went  from  a bedroom  community  for  San 
Francisco  which  certainly  had  a lot  fewer  problems  than 
the  next  community  I went  to  which  was  both  urban 
and  rural  - the  eastern  portion  was  completely  urbanized 
and  an  area  with  some  cattle  ranches  in  the  western  por- 
tion - and  then  to  a major  city  which  has  all  the  prob- 
lems. Because  of  the  number  of  people  and  other  compon- 
ents that  go  into  a large  city  - and  not  just  because  that's 
where  1 am  now  - that's  where  it  all  hangs  out.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I don’t  want  to  make  it  sound  as  if  it's  all  quiet 
and  peaceful  out  in  the  suburbs.  They  have  some  unique 
problems,  and  I think  that  the  experience  I have  had, 
starting  out  in  one  department  and  going  into  others,  has 
all  been  helpful  to  me.  If  there  is  anything  1 can't  stand  - 
and  of  course  it's  a bias  on  my  part  - it's  an  officer  who 
says  you  don’t  know  what  it  s really  like  in  the  big  city 
because  you  were  never  out  there  in  the  street  in  the 
big  city.  Maybe  they  have  more  crimes  per  day  than  in  a 
fairly  quiet  community,  but  the  same  problems  can  come 
up  in  chose  places.  Policing  is  still  basically  the  same 
everywhere;  it’s  just  that  in  some  areas  the  problems  are 
more  pronounced. 

LEN:  Could  you  comment  on  the  experiments  carried  out 
in  Kansas  City,  where  increasing  the  number  of  police  of- 
ficers on  preventive  patrol  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no 
effect?  Can  one  police  department  profit  from  the  ex- 
perience of  another  in  areas  such  as  this? 

DI  GRAZIA:  I think  what  that  did  was  shake  administra- 
tors up  a little  bit,  make  them  look  at  what  was  being  said 
there.  The  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that 
study  is  not  that  we  don't  need  police  officers  out  on  pa- 
trol, but  what  we  need  is  to  direct  our  police  officers. 
Wc  have  been  p^^ding  random  patrol  - which  is  about 
as  useful  a^  l^on't  know  what.  We've  been  doing  it  for- 
ever becaufr  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  formed  the  Lon- 
don Police  Department,  said  that's  what  we  should  be 
doing.  We’ve  followed  right  through.  What  we  are  recog- 
nizing, and  what  has  been  particularly  brought  out  by  the 
Kansas  City  study,  is  chat  we  should  be  identifying  what 
the  problem  spots  arc  and  should  be  directing  our  officers 
to  chose  problem  spots.  We  should  I>e  telling  them  before 
they  go  out  on  patrol,  “Look,  when  you  are  not  answer- 
ing calls,  around  nine  o'clock  you  should  be  at  this  par- 
ticular area,  at  ten  o'clock  you  should  be  at  that  parti- 
cular area."  Let’s  get  away  from  the  story  we've  been  tell- 
ing citizens  all  along  that  we'll  pass  your  house  at  least 
twice  during  the  shift.  That's  what  the  Kansas  City  study 
is  all  about.  Sometimes  I chink  it  is  very  helpful  to  have 
something  as  controversial  as  that,  at  least  to  make  people 
think  about  what  it  is  they  are  doing  in  policing. 

LEN  So  you  think  that  expenments  of  this  kind,  with 
patrol  strategies,  for  example,  are  useful  for  policing  as  a 
whole,  not  just  for  the  department  that  carries  them  out? 
DI  GRAZIA:  For  coo  long  wc  haven't  been  willing  to  ex- 
periment, we’ve  said  wc  are  doif|g  everything  that’s  right, 
nobody  can  cell  us  what's  wrong,  and  if  they  tell  us, 
they’re  only  outsiders  and  they  really  don’t  know  what 
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“I  guess  the  real  push  toward  professionalization  has 
come  because  at  least  some  have  recognized  that  we 
are  far  from  our  goals  as  police  officers.” 
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j “When  we  specialize  we’ve  taken  the  easy  way  out.  If  we  provide  the  proper 
training,  if  all  officers  understand  what  the  whole  task  is,  if  we  provide  them 
^ with  everything  necessary,  then  the  reai  need  is  less  specialization.’’ 
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2 it’s  all  about.  I think  it’s  important  to  experiment  - team 
S policing  was  an  experiment,  computers  in  policing  was  an 
U experiment  and  now  everyone  wants  a computer,  don't 
O they?  Certainly  some  things  will  be  more  palatable  than 
2 others.  Just  talking  about  bringing  in  people  more  repre* 
^ sentative  of  our  community  blows  a lot  of  minds,  that's 
^ something  that’s  not  so  palatable.  We've  been  an  almost 
all-white  organization  in  policing  and  the  thought  of 
bringing  in  minorities,  or  women  - my  God  if  you  want 
to  rankel  some  rm».’hismos,  talk  about  women  in  policing. 
^ W*  h«vt  'Heloh.  ffoing  to  court  saying  women  can't 
S do  the  job.  This  is  :ne  second  department  I’ve  been  in 
rg  where  we’ve  had  women  in  policing  and  they  can  do  the 
^ job,  sometimes  considerably  better  than  males. 

X LEN  When  you  talk  about  involving  the  community.  1 as- 
J sume  you  mean  participation  and  not  community  control. 
Dl  GRAZIA:  There  is  control  over  the  amount  of  money 
that  comes  into  a police  department;  our  individual  sal- 
aries are  dependent  on  the  tax  dollars  coming  from  the 
public.  If  you  are  thinking  of  increasing  salaries  or  the 
budget  and  you  haven’t  been  delivering  for  the  public 
you  arc  going  to  have  a difficult  time,  so  there  is  that  kind 
of  control.  But  in  other  ways  we  are  talking  about  input, 
not  direct  control  over  policy.  You  have  to  pay  attention 
to  the  public,  that’s  who  you're  serving.  A perfect  exam- 
ple of  that  is  what  we’ve  done  here  in  Boston.  I personally 
think  that  the  beat  officer  is  the  most  ineffective,  ineffi- 
cient utilization  of  manpower  that  exists  at  the  present 
time  in  policing,  but  at  the  same  time  community  groups 
and  individual  citizens  feel  that  the  presence  of  a police 
officer  makes  the  street  safe.  If  a feeling  of  safety  is  con- 
veyed to  citizens  by  having  a police  officer  on  a walking 
beat,  then  we  ought  to  try  to  provide  it.  We  didn’t  have 
the  money  or  the  manpoA'er  in  our  department  to  do 
that  - we  needed  all  our  officers  in  mobile  vehicles.  We 
approached  the  mayor  and  showed  him  we  needed  the 
money  for  overtime  and  we  placed  officers  out  on  an 
overtime  basis  on  walking  beats;  the  citizens  have  just 
gone  wild ; they  think  it’s  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened. It  doesn’t  change  my  opinion  that  this  is  ineffi- 
cient, but  it  is  responding  to  a need  of  the  community. 

If  we  went  strictly  on  my  professional  expertise  as  an 
administrator,  I would  have  said,  citizens,  go  take  a 
flying  leap  on  a rolling  doughnut.  Instead,  what  we’ve 
done  is  listened  and  we've  satisfied  some  citizens. 

LEN:  It  has  been  the  modern  trend  in  police  administra- 
tion to  talk  about  community  service  rather  than  crime 
control.  Do  you  sec  the  two  functions  as  being  competi-  * 
live? 

Dl  GRAZIA:  1 don't  think  you  can  have  one  without  the 
other.  It's  the  same  old  story  — if  you  ignore  community 
service,  you  are  going  to  have  problems  crimewise.  It’s 
said  that  about  80  percent  of  the  time  we're  not  really 
involved  directly  with  crime,  we're  providing  service  to 
the  community.  Wc  can't  gel  away  from  cither  —they 
just  mesh  together. 

LEN.  As  an  administrator  you  plan,  you  experiment,  you 
try  to  work  out  strategies  that  allow  you  to  carry  out  all 
the  department's  functions  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  manner.  Then  a federal  Judge  orders  that 
students  be  bused  in  order  to  integrate  the  public  schools 
and  you  arc  suddenly  faced  with  tremendous  demands  on 
your  resources,  including  manpower.  Is  there  any  way  an 
administrator  can  plan  for  crisiscs  like  these  or  is  a crisis, 
by  definition,  unplannable? 

Dl  GRAZIA-  We  can’t  say  that  it  was  totally  unexpected. 

It  was  many  years  coming,  although  we  couldn’t  know 
what  the  actual  demands  were  going  to  be.  I don’t  like  to 
be  involved  in  this;  for  one  thing  it  makes  the  police  of- 
ficers into  an  army  of  occupation  rather  than  a service 
delivery  organization.  That  puts  us  in  a bad  posture.  But 
we’ve  been  assigned  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  wc  are 
attempting  to  deliver  the  requirements,  What’s  happened 
over  the  years  is  that  we’ve  always  fought  the  brush  fire, 
and  we  haven’t  been  prepared.  Wc  are  back  with  the  old 
story  that  nobody  would  look  at  the  future;  the  attitude 
has  been  that  everything  is  the  way  it  always  was  and  it 
should  continue  that  way.  What  wc  have  to  be  doing  is 
making  plans  for  far  ahead,  as  far  ahead  as  wc  can  - one 
of  the  reasons  we  in  Boston  and  in  most  large  cities  arc 
facing  such  a budget  crunch  is  because  we  have  a tendency 
to  consider  the  tax  dollar  well  as  bottomless.  Wc  didn’t 


look  for  the  most  efficient  ways  to  deliver  the  service. 
It  didn't  matter  if  it  was  public  works,  or  the  Mayor’s  of- 
fice or  the  police  department,  they  just  went  blithely 
along,  and  now  wc  arc  laying  off  government  employees 
because  the  tax  crunch  is  here.  We  never  did  plan  ahead 
in  policing  or  in  government.  It’s  important  to  plan  ahead 
and  when  you  do,  you  have  a better  chance  of  surviving. 
LEN;  When  there  is  a sudden  resource  drain,  such  as  that 
caused  by  busing,  do  other  communities  become  less  safe? 
Is  it  possible  to  work  around  that? 

Dl  GRAZIA:  Almost  all  of  our  busing  efforts  have  been 
on  an  overtime  basis,  so  wc  haven’t  had  to  denude  the 
other  areas.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  things  we 
have  to  put  on  back  burners  — administrative  changes, 
programs  we’d  like  to  implement,  things  that  could  make 
the  job  easier  to  do.  Programs  that  have  especially  been 
affected  arc  the  anti-crime  unit,  our  decoy  people  and  so 
forth  since  they’re  made  up  of  people  from  the  Tactical 
Patrol  Force  an  all  the  TPF  has  been  assigned  to  busing. 
Also,  of  course,  the  officers  having  put  in  that  number  of 
hours  arc  tired,  and  it  affects  them  when  they  arc  doing 
their  regular  task.  On  top  of  that,  the  whole  busing!  issue 


has  to  create  difficulties  for  the  officers  as  far  as  commun- 
ity input  and  respect.  You  have  people  saying  we're  not 
protecting  the  students  enough,  you  have  people  saying 
we’re  implementing  the  federal  court  order  that  nobody 
wants,  so  that  we  are  bad  guys  in  both  respects  and  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  deliver  the  product. 

LEN:  This  is  an  extreme  instance  of  police  having  to  en- 
force an  unpopular  law,  something  that  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  policing. 

Dl  GRAZIA.  Yes,  you  had  the  civil  rights  demonstrators 
and  probably  most  people  said  that  it  was  the  police  duty 
to  protect  them  but  a lot  of  people  would  have  said  they 
should  be  left  on  their  own  and  college  demonstrations 
on  the  Viet  Nam  war  — at  least  in  the  beginning  a lot  of 
people  said  that  those  wild-haired  hippies  and  so  forth 
should  be  kept  in  their  place.  When  it  comes  to  busing 
it's  almost  a universal  feeling  here  that  busing  is  wrong,  so 
we’ve  got  our  problems.  Too  often,  both  sides  look  at  us 
as  the  other  side. 

LEN:  Has  technology  made  a difference  in  policing.  You 
mentioned  computers  before. 

Dl  GRAZIA:  Properly  used  technology,  yes.  An  example 
of  the  proper  use  of  technology  is  the  use  of  the  com- 
puter to  help  administration,  personnel,  payroll,  that  sort 
of  thing.  Too  often,  of  course,  people  went  out  and 
bought  computers  and  only  then  started  to  think  of  how 
they  could  be  utilized.  Crime  analysis  and  computerized 
dispatch  which  speeds  the  response  of  our  units  to  the  call 
are  examples  of  the  right  type  of  technology.  1 have  some 
real  concerns  over,  for  example,  helicopters;  just  because 
the  money  was  there  for  helicopters;  all  of  a sudden  it  be- 
came a big  deal.  Then  when  the  cities  became  aware  that 
they  had  to  pick  up  the  costs  after  so  many  years  it 
became  a city  budget  problem  rather  than  a federal  funds 
item,  and  then  it  wasn’t  such  a good  thing.  There’s  a tend- 
ency to  provide  too  much  communication.  There's  the 
story  of  a five-man  department  that  was  sold  an  elaborate 
communications  system  and  then  they  had  to  hire  five 
more  people  to  man  it  around  the  clock. 

LEN:  You  have  mentioned  that  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  cause  distortion  in  urban  crime  reporting.  Do  you 
think  the  victimization  studies  arc  an  improvement? 

Dl  GRAZIA:  I don’t  know  if  it  will  improve  it  but  it  has 
finally  brought  recognition  in  some  areas  at  least  that  sta- 
tistics alone  arc  not  going  to  explain  the  whole  situation. 
Until  they  started  talking  about  the  victimization  studies 
most  police  administrators  would  not  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  crime  was  not  being  reported  - at  least  it’s  made 
them  think  that  maybe  it  isn’t  all  being  reported.  But  wc 
just  put  too  much  store  by  the  statistics.  Wc  have  to 
ask  why  those  particular  (index]  crimes  were  selected. 
Probably  fifty  years  ago  some  little  accountant  someplace 
decided  that  these  seven  crimes  would  indicate  how  well  a 
police  department  was  performing.  1 think  that's  a lot  of 


baloney.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  with  some  of  those 
crimes  we  really  don’t  have  much  impact  as  a police  agen- 
cy. 

LEN:  In  the  victimization  study,  the  rate  of  victimiza- 
tion reported  was  fairly  standard  from  one  city  to 
another.  Is  there  any  thing  a police  department  can  do  to 
get  more  crimes  reported? 

Dl  GRAZIA:  It's  performance  more  than  anything  else. 
But.  one  city  was  way  out  of  whack:  in  Philadelphia, 
only  about  1 in  5 crimes  were  reported  while  in  most 
other  cities  the  figure  was  about  40  percent.  I have  one 
other  concern  about  victimization  studies.  There’s  only 
as  much  crime  as  there  is  in  a study,  but  if  you  say  that 
only  50  percent  of  the  crimes  were  reported,  then  every- 
one thinks  crime  went  up.  But  back  to  what  a depart- 
ment can  do:  it’s  all  part  of  the  performance  of  the 
department.  If  you  can't  perform  for  the  citizens,  if  you 
ignore  them,  if  you  are  non-responsivc  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  — which  I think  in  policing  we’ve  been 
too  long  — then  people  will  say,  “Why  bother  calling  the 
police  — if  they  come  they’ll  come  too  late,  they  won’t 
do  anything  about  it.  or  nothing  will  come  of  it  even  if 


they  do  do  something  about  it.”  The  only  time  they’ll 
report  is  when  the  insurance  company  makes  it  necessary. 
If  the  people  have  a good  feeling  toward  their  police  de- 
partment you  can  reduce  the  number  of  crimes  that  are 
not  reported.  Remember,  we’re  talking  about  the  crimes 
people  are  most  interested  in  and  not  the  ones  that 
really  cost  the  most  money  - white  collar  crimes. 

LEN:  Has  the  existence  of  LEAA  substantially  altered 
law  enforcement? 

Dl  GRAZIA:  I think  there  has  been  some  good  out  of 
LEAA  funds.  From  our  own  viewpoint,  computerized 
dispatch  wouldn't  be  here  (in  Boston)  if  it  were  not  for 
federal  funds.  Our  extensive  training  program  would  not 
be  here  if  it  were  not  for  federal  funds.  Our  crime  analy- 
sis unit  would  not  be  here.  But  again.  I have  concern  for 
federal  funds  going  for  tanks  and  helicopters  and  motor- 
cycles and  batons  and  those  communication  systems. 
LEAA  has  made  some  equipment  firms  a lot  of  money. 
LEN:  You  have  mentioned  the  financial  problems  of 
police  departments.  LEAA  funds  are  one  way  of  easing 
that  situation.  Are  there  others?  Do  you  think  police  de- 
partments should  actively  seek  non-municipal  money? 
Dl  GRAZIA:  Wc  should  be  trying  to  do  the  most  efficient 
job  with  our  money.  I don’t  think  we  do;  1 think  we've 
got  a lot  of  fat.  We  can  help  by  getting  other  funds 
federal,  private  foundations  - but  those  funds  will  run 
out  after  a time;  any  other  ongoing  program,  then,  has  to 
be  funded  by  the  city.  So  what  we  should  be  doing  is 
looking  to  see  how  we  arc  going  to  get  by  on  the  funds 
that  wc  arc  going  to  be  able  to  come  by  in  the  future. 

LEN:  What  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  quality  of  law  enforcement  in  America? 

Dl  GRAZIA:  I would  hope  that  everyone  in  our  field  — 
from  departments  like  New  York’s  30,000  to  one-man 
departments  — have  to  be  asking  what  arc  they  doing 
right,  what  are  they  doing  wrong,  and  do  they  truly  un- 
derstand what  their  task  is.  1 would  also  suggest  that  if 
wc  are  ever  going  to  be  more  effective,  in  all  aspects  of 
the  police  field,  we  should  look  at  the  problem  of  frag- 
mentation. Not  only  arc  there  some  departments  with  one 
officer,  there  are  some  where  that  consist  of  only  a part- 
time  officer.  I think  there  should  be  some  consideration 
of  regionalization,  especially  now  that  money  is  even 
tighter  than  ever.  If  we  want  to  remain  autonomous  wc 
could  still  look  at  what  kind  of  things  could  be  central- 
ized — communications,  training,  purchasing  — wc  arc 
too  fragmented  and  when  you  arc  too  fragmented  you 
can’t  provide  the  service  that’s  necessary. 

For  the  police  administrator  and  anyone  else  in  the 
police  field,  1 would  say  let’s  stop  being  so  negative, 
let’s  stop  considering  the  citizen  as  the  other  side,  let's 
get  off  our  butts  and  do  the  things  that  have  to  be 
done  to  bring  about  the  changes  that  are  so  desperately 
needed, 


“I  personally  think  that  the  beat  officer  is  the  most 
ineffective,  inefficient  utilization  of  manpower  that 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  policing.’’ 


No  Vital  Service  Cuts  Seen  as 
Boston  PD  Faces  $1 .6M  Debt 


Boston  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J. 
di  Grazia  has  predicted  a SI. 6 million  cost 
overrun  for  his  department  in  the  wake 
of  a 'staggering”  city  deficit  of  $33  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

"It  will  mean  the  end  to  most  overtime 
and  it  will  mean  heavy  cutbacks  in  other 
expenditures,”  di  Grazia  lamented.  “But 
it  will  not  mean,  at  least  for  now,  a cut- 
back in  vital  services." 

The  Commissioner  blamed  the  high  cost 
of  school  desegregation  as  a major  cause  of 
Boston’s  financial  woes.  He  stated  that 
more  than  $20  million  of  the  city  deficit 
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was  due  to  cost  overruns  by  the  Boston 
School  Department. 

Referring  to  his  department's  budget, 
di  Grazia  mentioned  that  $6  million  had 
been  allocated  for  overtime  which  includes 
court  time,  regular  overtime,  maximum 
manning,  parades,  eleaions  and  listing. 
However,  at  the  current  rate  of  spending, 
the  projected  overtime  costs  will  reach 
$16.5  million,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

di  Grazia  explained  that  most  of  the  re- 
sulting $10.5  million  deficit  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  existing  programs,  leaving  a 
total  cost  overrun  of  $1.6  million. 

To  alleviate  this  deficit,  the  Commis- 
sioner said  that  140  civilian  employees  will 
be  laid  off,  a sub-station  will  be  closed, 
general  overtime  will  be  terminated,  and 
purchases  of  new  equipment  and  supplies 
will  be  cancelled  or  postponed. 

di  Grazia  stated  that  attrition  would 
also  reduce  payroll  costs.  He  mentioned 
that  retirements  are  running  an  average  11 
per  month  and  that  current  sworn  man- 
power has  dropped  from  a high  of  2,856 
to  2.390. 

The  Commissioner  warned  his  men  that 
layoffs  of  sworn  personnel  would  be  de- 
manded if  his  proposed  cost  cuts  do  not 
take  place,  "'niis  is  something  we  must 
try  to  avoid,"  he  said. 

Calling  for  hard  work  from  his  person- 
nel, di  Grazia  urged  them  to  “watch 
every  penny  that  we  spend.  That  means 
that  we  will  be  taking  a careful  look  at 
every  requisition  and  every  court  slip," 
he  stated. 

di  Grazia  gave  his  'financial  crisis" 
message  in  the  “Boston  Police  Newsletter.” 


Anti-Crime  Programs  Lauded 
By  Chiefs  in  Four  Test  Cities 


Continued  from  Page  5 
^crimc,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  that 
every  person  has  for  reponing  crimes  and 
participating  with  the  police  in  the  law 
enforcement  process. 

Task  force  studies  also  revealed  that 
larceny  is  the  most  frequently  committed 
crime  against  youth  in  DcKalb  County  and 
that  bicycles  are  the  most  frequently 
stolen  items.  To  deal  with  this,  the  DcKalb 
County  unit  is  working  with  schools,  the 
media,  and  civic  organizations  to  promote 
and  carry  out  registration  of  bicycles  so 
that  they  can  be  returned  to  their  owners 
if  stolen  and  later  recovered. 

A study  by  the  Norfolk.  Virginia  unit 
showed  that  in  1974,  about  41  percent  of 
the  rape  victims  in  that  community  were 
students  and  that  many  of  these  students 
were  of  high  school  age  or  younger. 

Acting  on  these  findings,  the  Norfolk 
task  force  is  developing  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  alert  young  women  to  the  in- 
stances in  which  rape  is  most  likely  to 
occur  and  to  instruct  them  in  methods 
by  which  they  can  avoid  becoming  rape 
victims.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  in  Nor- 
folk to  bring  about  more  expeditious  pro- 
secution of  repeat  rapists. 

The  Wilmington,  Delaware  task  force 
has  found  that  purse  snatching  is  the 
most  prevalent  crime  committed  against 
the  elderly.  The  typical  victim  is  most 
often  an  old  woman  who  is  walking 
alone  and  carrying  a hand  bag.  She  is  vic- 
timized in  her  own  neighborhood  during 
daylight  hours  by  a male  teenager  who 
lives  near  her. 

To  combat  this  type  of  crime,  the 
Wilmington  unit  is  working  with  indivi- 
duals and  groups  in  a campaign  to  urge 


elderly  women  not  to  carry  hand  b^s 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  Instead, 
the  task  force  recommended  that  aged 
women  sew  pockets  in  coats  and  dresses 
for  carrying  valuables. 

In  addition,  the  Wilmington  project  is 
recruiting  students,  civic  organizations 
and  others  to  provide  escorts  for  elderly 
persons,  particularly  in  high  crime  risk 
areas. 

The  initiation  of  the  Crime  Resistance 
Program  in  Phoenix.  Arizona  was 
motivated  by  the  progress  of  the  four 
original  projects  and  by  the  interest  in 
crime  reduction  already  shown  by  the 
city’s  residents,  according  to  Chief  of 
Police  Lawrence  M.  Wetzel. 

Pheonix’s  project  will  concentrate  on  re- 
ducing burglary  and  other  selected  street 
crimes  and  will  look  especially  to  the  news 
media  for  assistance  m accomplishing 
these  objectives. 

Crime  resistance  measures  that  were 
developed  in  each  pilot  community  are 
now  being  adapted  for  use  by  other  partici- 
pating project  areas.  The  methods  which 
produce  worthwhile  results  will  be  made 
available  nationwide,  according  to  the  FBI 

$348G  Awarded  to  Study 
Rape  Casework  in  6 Cities 

A $348,609  LEAA  grant  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Battelle  Human  Affairs 
Research  Centers  in  Seattle  to  expand  a 
study  of  the  handling  of  rape  cases. 

According  to  LF.AA  Administrator 
Richard  W.  Velde,  Battelle  will  collect 
information  in  six  major  cities  and  will  pre- 
pare materials  including  preservice  train- 
ing curriculum  for  police  and  prosecutors. 
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f House  Panel  Urges  Federal  Ban 
On  Use  of  Lie  Detectors 


Publicly-Donated  Body  Armor 
Saves  Life  of  KC  Officer 


^ Continued  from  Page  3 
Z decreased  from  nearly  20,000  tests  in 
^ 1963  to  fewer  than  7,000  in  1973.  How- 
“ ever,  these  numbers  do  not  reflect  CIA 
0 examinations  because  that  agency  refused 
DC  to  disclose  figures. 

£ The  American  Polygraph  Association, 

2 which  has  over  1 ,000  members,  was  undcr- 
J standably  upset  with  the  sub-committee 

3 recommendations.  Its  president,  Walter 
Atwood,  called  the  report  "unfair.”  He 
contends  that  “It's  not  current.  It  has 
quotes  from  hearings  back  in  1965.  It  ig- 

jS  notes  what  research  and  training  advances 
have  been  made  since,” 

^ The  minority  view  of  the  report,  which 
5 stated  that  the  latest  hearings  were  held  in 
■€  1974,  seems  to  support  Atwood’s  objec- 
g tions.  Furthermore,  Atwood,  concuring 
with  the  minority  opinion  which  recom- 
mended selective  use  of  polygraphs,  said, 
"If  it's  good  for  national  security  and 
police,  it's  a good  thing  for  all.” 

Citing  precedents,  Abzug  argued  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  consistently 
opposed  the  admission  of  lie  detector  re- 
sults at  trials  because  of  their  unreliability. 
She  noted  that  a study  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  had 
disputed  a claim  by  polygraph  examiners 


questioned  the  usefulness  of  the  psycholo- 
gical stress  evaluator,  which  is  a new  device 
designed  to  measure  stress  in  voice  modula- 
tions. It  revealed  that  a 1973  Army  study 
had  found  the  evaluator  to  be  accurate 
less  than  one-third  of  the  time.  Based  on 
these  and  other  findings,  the  subcommittee 
also  recommended  that  no  further  federal 
funds  be  used  to  finance  research  into 
lie-detector  devices. 

Ford  Gets  Bill  Easing 
Federal  Parole  Standards 

A bill  that  could  make  it  easier  for 
some  federal  prisoners  to  gain  parole 
was  sent  to  President  Ford  last  week. 

It  provides  that  an  inmate,  who  has 
observed  the  rules  of  the  institution  where 
he  is  confined,  shall  not  be  required  to 
prove  that  he  is  acceptable  for  release  when 
his  required  time  has  been  served.  The 
burden  of  proof  would  then  shift  to  parole 
officials  to  make  a positive  finding  if  the 
inmate  is  said  to  be  unfit  for  release. 

Requirements  for  hearing  procedures, 
including  adequate  notice,  access  to  in- 
formation; and  the  right  to  an  advocate  are 
covered  by  the  measure.  It  also  provides 
that  parolees  whose  paroles  arc  revoked 
for  technical  reasons  or  for  minor  infrac- 
tions should  be  given  time  off  for  the 
period  when  they  were  free. 


A Kansas  City,  Missouri  policeman 
avoided  a potentially,  fatal  wound  recent- 
ly because  of  the  generosity  of  the  people 
of  that  city. 

After  a young  officer  was  shot  and 
killed  during  a holdup  last  year,  a Kansas 
City  Rotary  Club  organized  a public  fund- 
raising drive  to  provide  KCPD  policemen 
with  bullet-resistant  vests. 

The  S80.000  raised  was  enough  to  buy 
the  protective  devices  for  all  officers  who 
requested  them.  Although  wearing  the 
vests  is  not  mandatory,  a good  percentage 
of  the  Department’s  patrolmen  have  opted 
for  the  extra  protection. 

Last  month,  one  of  the  vests  proved  its 
worth  when  it  stopped  a bullet  fired  at 
point-blank  range  at  officer  Dennis 
Rhodes. 

Rhodes  had  detained  a man  for  a ped- 
estrian check  after  noticing  he  matched 
the  description  of  a wanted  criminal.  The 
suspect  decided  not  to  cooperate,  however, 
and  scuffled  with  the  officer.  He  then 
grabbed  Rhodes’  service  revolver  and  shot 
him  in  the  lower  right  side  of  the  chest. 

Ordinarily,  a wound  in  that  area  would 
have  been,  if  not  instantly  fatal,  certainly 
disabling.  But  Rhodes'  vest  deflected  the 
bullet  and  absorbed  its  deadly  force,  en- 
abling the  policeman  to  continue  the  fight 
and  subdue  the  suspect. 


"It  felt  as  though  somebody  placed  a 
wooden  dowel  against  my  side  and  tapped 
it  with  a hammer,  gently,”  Rhodes  said. 

He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment of  a small  laceration  and  a slightly 
larger  bruise  but  reportedly  spent  most  of 
his  time  there  sitting  up,  smiling  broadly 
and  talking  about  his  good  fortune. 

Kansas  City  Police  Chief  Joseph  D.  Mc- 
Namara later  commented  on  the  incident-. 
"The  officer  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
killed  were  he  not  wearing  the  vest,  but  the 
vest  protected  him,  allowing  him  to  hold 
the  suspect  until  other  officers  arrived. 
Thanks  to  the  vest,  he  suffered  only  a 
slight  bruise  on  his  chest.” 

“There  could  be  no  more  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  these  protective 
vests  for  police  officers,”  McNamara  said. 
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of  an  error  rate  of  less  than  one  percent. 
Pointing  to  another  study,  the  report 
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Affirmative  Action  and  the  Criminai  Justice  System 


The  increasingly  widespread  use  of  “affirmative  action”  programs  to  counteract 
discrimination  in  employment  has  led  to  much  unnecessary  misunderstanding  and 
strife  in  law  enforcement  and  correctional  agencies,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  is  semantic,  for  the  very  meaning  of  the  affirmative  action  concept  is  un- 
clear to  many  of  those  charged  with  carrying  it  out  — including  government  civil 
rights  officials.  To  understand  the  issues  and  how  to  cope  with  them,  we  must  first 
look  at  the  origins  of  affirmative  action  (herein  abbreviated  AA). 

By  the  late  1960's,  it  was  generally  recognized  that,  by  themselves,  civil  rights 
statutes,  ordinances  and  regulations  were  insufficient  to  cure  discrimination.  The 
casc-by-case  approach,  dependent  as  it  was  on  individual  complainants  with  solidly 
documented  cases  who  were  expected  to  materialize  in  every  insunce  of  discrimina- 
tion, seemed  to  lead  only  to  an  endless  spiral  of  litigation,  some  of  which  went  on  for 
years. 

Furthermore,  in  many  cases  where  particular  employers  were  believed  to  be  vio- 
lating the  law,  no  such  complainant  would  come  forward.  In  some  cases,  this  pheno- 
menon was  due  to  general  timidity,  fear  of  reprisals,  or  simply  a refusal  to  subject 
oneself  to  the  time-consuming  and  burdensome  process  of  testifying  at  repeated  hear- 
ings with  an  uncertain  outcome.  Other  complicating  factors  have  been  the  failure  of 
government  to  adequately  finance  administration  of  anti-discrimination  laws,  and  the 
consequent  poor  and  spotty  enforcement  of  these  provisions. 

But  even  where  employers  have  tried  to  be  non-discriminatory  in  their  policies, 
the  present  effects  of  past  discrimination  have  kept  minority  group  members  from 
reaching  their  full  potential.  Very  often,  due  to  lowered  self-expectations,  poverty, 
or  educational  discrimination,  they  may  not  have  obtained  essential  skills.  Then,  too, 
they  may  be  disqualified  because  employers  use  such  screening  measures  as  requiring 
a high  school  diploma,  or  a passing  score  on  a test  whose  questions,  although  very 
difficult  for  those  from  deprived  cultural  backgrounds,  are  not  really  job-related. 
These  arc  irrelevant,  and  thus  unfair,  requirements  which  many  minority  persons 
cannot  meet  even  though  they  possess  the  requisite  skills  for  the  job  in  question,  or 
would  be  qualified  after  some  compensatory  training. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  struck  down  as  discriminatory  each  of  these  personnel 
practices,  because,  although  neutral  on  its  face,  each  disproportionately  disqualifies 
minority  group  members  or  women  and  is  not  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  job  in- 
volved. (Griggs  V.  Duke  Power  Co..  401  U.S.  424  (1971 ).)  The  courts  have  also  inval- 
idated such  measures  as  a non-job  related  minimum  height  requirement,  which  tends 
to  exclude  women  and  members  of  minority  groups  tending  towards  small  stature 
from  police  and  fire  departments. 

• • • 

Thus,  there  are  two  basic  aspects  to  affirmative  action:  First,  efforts  to  help  the 
disadvantaged  become  qualified.  Second,  "the  removal  of  artificial,  arbitrary  and  un- 
necessary barriers  to  employment  when  the  barriers  operate  invidiously  to  discrimin- 
ate on  the  basis  of  racial  or  other  impermissible  classification.”  (Griggs,  at  431.) 
Both  aspects  arc  grounded  in  the  presupposition  that  the  employer  must  not  “just 
sit  there,  waiting  passively  for  well-qualified  women  and  minority  people  to  turn  up 
and  then  acting  on  their  applications  m a non-discriminatory  manner.  Rather,  the 
employer  should  take  positive  steps  both  to  give  compensatory  training  and  other 
help  to  those  who  need  it,  and  to  remove  the  unfair  barriers  that  hold  back  even 


those  already  qualified.  This  entails  overcoming  negative,  stereotyped  attitudes  about 
the  capabilities  of  women  and  minorities  - attitudes  that  may  be  held  by  administra- 
tors and  rank-and-filers  who  would  not  consciously  discriminate  — and  even,  tragical- 
ly, by  the  victims  themselves. 

From  the  start,  this  concept  of  moving  positively  has  generated  a pervasive  con- 
fusion that  has  accompanied  the  progress  of  AA.  It  became  a widespread  assumption 
that  AA  should  include  — or  inherently  had  to  include  — preferences  given  to  women 
and  minorities.  Understandably,  members  of  other  groups  began  to  charge  that  such 
preferences  were  really  a reverse  form  of  "traditional”  discrimination,  directed 
against  them. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Griggs  case,  stated  that  reverse  discrimination  is  il- 
legal under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 

"Congress  has  not  commanded  that  the  less  qualified  be  preferred  over  the 
better  qualified  simply  because  of  minority  origins.  Far  from  disparaging  job 
qualifications  as  such.  Congress  has  made  such  qualifications  the  controlling 
factor,  so  that  race,  religion,  nationality,  and  sex  become  irrelevant”  (401 
U.S.  at  436). 

Earlier  in  the  same  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Burger  made  the  same  point  in  this 

"In  short,  the  Act  does  not  command  that  any  person  be  hired  simply  be- 
cause he  was  formerly  the  subject  of  discrimination,  or  because  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  a minority  group.  Discriminatory  preference  for  any  group,  minority 
or  majority,  is  precisely  and  only  what  Congress  has  proscribed  (401  U.S.  at 
430-431). 

• • • 

Despite  the  Court’s  ruling,  however,  government  civil  rights  officials  have  done 
little  indeed  to  prevent  reverse  discrimination  from  becoming  institutionalized  in  AA 
programs.  Some  government  publications  on  AA  techniques  even  urge  such  preferen- 
tial treatment.  But  reverse  discrimination  can  and  must  be  kept  from  perverting  AA 
measures  into  instruments  of  injustice.  Those  charged  with  implementing  such  de- 
vices must  be  careful  to  avoid  administering  them  in  a mannerthat  is  discriminatory 
against  non-minority  persons  and  men.  One  basic  rule  must  be  followed:  The  em- 
ployer must  try  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  present  and  prospective  em- 
ployees. regardless  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  Simple  though 
it  sounds,  this  principle  contains  the  seeds  of  solution  to  all  the  problems  discussed 
here. 

In  each  case,  the  criterion  of  legitimacy  must  be  whether  each  person,  male  or 
female,  minority  or  non-minority,  is  accorded  the  same  right  to  be  free  from  dis- 
crimination in  hiring,  promotion  or  any  other  selective  process  wherein  some  can- 
didates are  chosen  and  others  arc  rejected.  Giving  preference  to  any  candidate,  even 
though  done  in  order  to  "make  up  for”  past  discrimination,  is  illegal,  since  it  vio- 
lates the  laws  against  discrimination.  Then,  too.  it  endangers  the  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  performance  in  the  particular  organization  - which  in  law  enforcement 
agencies  arc  of  fundamental  importance  to  society.  Also,  it  polarizes  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,  and  the  sexes.  Worst  of  all,  it  is  grossly  unjust  because  it  makes  innocent  non- 
minority persons  and  men  pay  a debt  which  the  whole  society  owes. 

(Continued  Next  Issue) 
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BOOK  NOTES 
By  ANTONY  E.  SIMPSON 


The  Changing  Role  of  Women  in  Policing 


Attitudes  toward  the  use  and  deploy- 
ment of  women  in  police  work  appear  to 
have  gone  through  two  major  periods  of 
change  in  the  history  of  American  polic- 
ing. The  first  period  saw  the  gradual  accep- 
tance of  women  in  law  enforcement  and 
the  development  of  a view  in  which  female 
officers  were  considered  to  have  a very 
special  role  to  play  in  police  work.  In  the 
second  period,  which  began  a very  few 
years  ago.  the  use  of  women  officen  in 
routine  patrol  work  began  to  be  considered 
and  practiced  by  police  departments  in  this 
country. 

In  this  essay,  the  changing  concept  of 
the  female  officer  and  her  role  in  American 
police  work  svill  be  discussed  in  terms  of 
the  outstanding  literature  of  the  field. 

Involvement  of  women  as  uniformed  of- 
ficers came  rather  late  in  the  development 
of  our  police  system.  A movement  toward 
the  use  of  women  police  developed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 9th  century  and  was,  to 
a large  extent,  an  outgrowth  of  burgeoning 
feminist  feeling  of  the  time.  Women's 
organizations  were  particularly  active  in 
persuading  municipalities  to  hire  women 
in  some  law  enforcement  capacity.  One 
such  organization,  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  is  credited  with  having, 
almost  single-handedly,  brought  about  the., 
use  of  female  officers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  year  1880  is  generally  considered 
by  historians  of  the  field  to  be  a watershed 
for  the  recognition  of  women  in  police 
work.  This  was  the  year  the  Temperance 
Union  began  its  ambitious,  and  Successful, 
campaign  and  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
decade  which  the  concept  of  women  in  law 
enforcement  came  to  be  an  accepted  one  in 
cities  throughout  this  country. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  was,  how- 


ever, somewhat  limited.  None  of  the 
women  appointed  to  law  enforcement 
positions  at  this  time  was  given  full  police 
powers.  Most  were  hired  as  “police  ma- 
trons" — positions  which  usually  involved 
custodial  supervision  of  prisoners  or 
juveniles  in  the  care  of  the  courts.  Such 
positions  did  not  carry  with  them  formal 
police  powers  or  full  law  enforcement 
status. 

The  first  woman  police  officer  in  this 
country  was  not  appointed  until  1893, 
several  years  after  the  police  matron  had 
become  a standard  figure  on  the  law  en- 
forcement scene.  Although  several  police- 
women were  hired  by  municipalities  be- 
tween this  time  and  about  1910,  appoint- 
ments of  this  type  were  extraordinary 
phenomena  until  the  yesrs  following 
World  War  I. 

In  these  yean,  the  number  of  women 
performing  jobs  which  carried  full  police 
powers  grew  steadily.  By  the  early  1920's, 
recruitment  of  female  officen  was  standard 
policy  in  a large  number  of  local  depart- 
ments. 

The  recognition  of  women  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  law  enforcement  community 
can,  once  again,  be  explained  in  part  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  strength  achieved  by 
the  women’s  movement  at  this  time.  Or- 
ganized feminism,  supported  by  traditional 
institutions  as  well  as  by  women's  groups, 
became  a very  powerful  political  force 
during  World  War  I and  the  immediate 
post-War  years  and  developed  around  the 
question  of  the  franchise  for  women.  Ac- 
ceptance of  women  in  law  enforcement 
can  be  seen  as  a consequence  of  the 
strength  gained  by  the  movement. 

In  addition,  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  female  officer  was  to  a large  extent 
influenced  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 


New  Books  on  Review 


Internal  Theft:  Investigation  and  Control. 
An  anthology  edited  by  Sheryl  Lcininger. 
Security  World  Ehiblishing  Company:  Los 
Angeles.  1975.  273  pp. 

The  anthology  Internal  Theft:  Investiga- 
tion and  Control  edited  by  Sheryl  Leinin- 
ger  is  a well  compiled  handbook  for  the 
security  director  or  loss  prevention  mana- 
ger of  a company  with  an  internal  loss 
problem.  The  book  points  out  that  theft 
rates  for  corporations  have  steadily  in- 
creased over  the  years  and  that  often  re- 
sponsible people  are  quick  to  attribute  this 
to  increases  in  external  theft,  such  as  shop-  • 
lifting  and  hijacking.  However,  the  real 
problem  often  is  pilferage  from  within  the 
firm,  whether  it  be  top  level  theft,  such  as 
conflict  of  interest  and  kickbacks,  or  low 
level  dishonesty  of  salespeople  in  individual 
stores. 

After  discovering  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  next  step  is  to  pinpoint  the 
source  of  the  losses.  This  can  be  done  by 
the  use  of  in-house  or  agency  undercover 
people,  by  polygraph  testing,  and  by  closed 
circuit  television  systems  and  observation 
booths.  These  three  methods,  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  another,  can  help  de- 
vise a positive  system  for  detection  and  ap- 


prehension of  persons  involved  in  internal 
theft. 

That  it  is  more  important  to  strive  for 
prevention  of  internal  theft  than  to  detect 
it  is  the  theme  of  Section  3 of  this  book. 
This  section  stresses  the  importance  of  pre- 
employment screening,  as  well  as  manage- 
ment's role  in  employee  theft  prevention. 
Knowing  why  employees  steal  helps  in  pro- 
viding ways  to  combat  the  problem.  Con- 
trols are  discussed  ranging  from  simple  re- 
ceipt controls  to  data  processing  systems 
and  the  use  of  CCTV. 

One  method  that  was  not  discussed  in 
detail,  which  is  a valuable  tool  in  theft  pre- 
vention. is  the  use  of  profit-sharing  pro- 
grams to  help  stimulate  employee  interest 
in  the  company.  This  is  one  of  the  more 
successful  methods  of  controlling  internal 
theft,  since  it  hurts  each  employee  when 
he  or  any  of  his  fellow  workers  pilfer  items 
from  a company  of  which  they  arc  partial 
“owners."  This  system  provides  for  good 
internal  security  with  little  or  no  addi- 
tional cost  involved. 

The  book  is  useful  in  dealing  with  the 
various  problems  faced  by  most  companies, 
regardless  of  size,  number  of  branches,  or 
Continued  on  Page  17 


very  special  role  policcwonicn  were  con- 
sidered to  play  in  law  enforcement.  Most  of 
the  women  appointed,  with  or  without  full 
peace  officer  status,  from  the  19th  century 
on  were  hired  to  work  in  areas  of  police 
work  closely  related  to  crime  prevention. 
Work  with  youth,  whether  delinquent  or 
pre-delinquent,  and  with  female  offenders 
was  seen  from  the  very  beginning,  as  the 
major  concern  of  the  policewoman  and, 
until  quite  recently,  women  officers  were 
usually  hired  to  carry  out  specialized  func- 
tions of  this  type. 

It  is  probably  an  oversimplification  to 
attribute  the  acceptance  of  women  in  law 
enforcement  to  these  two  factors  alone. 
Without  the  energy  and  commitment  of  a 
few  pioneers  in  the  field,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  women's  movement  would 
have  taken  so  keen  an  interest  in  law  en- 
forcement or  whether  police  departments 
throughout  the  country  would  have  been 
ready  to  engage  women  to  participate  in 
the  crime  prevention  programs  begun 
around  this  time. 

Several  of  these  pioneer  policewomen 
were  extremely  vocal  proselytizers  of  the 
concept  of  women  in  law  enforcement. 
Alice  Stebbings  Wells,  for  example,  who 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Handgun  Booklet 
Rebuts  Stand  of 
Pro-Gun  Groups 

A recent  publication  on  handgun  con- 
trol may  provide  some  firepower  to  gun 
control  advocates  who  oppose  the  goals 
of  the  powerful  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  similiar  groups.  Entitled  Handgun 
Control:  Issues  and  Alternatives  the  book- 
let offers  facts  and  figures  and  provides  a 
rebuttal  to  opponents  of  hand  gun  control. 

The  63-pagc  booklet  notes  that  there 
are  40  million  handguns  presently  circul- 
ating in  the  U.S.,  and  that  this  figure  in- 
creases every  year  by  2 million.  It  states 
that  the  weapons  have  produced  "the 
highest  rate  of  hand  gun  homicides  of  any 
country  in  the  civilized  world"  and  that 
the  U.S.  has  "become  the  most  heavily 
armed  nation  in  the  world,  with  the  least 
comprehensive  control." 

Much  of  the  information  provided  by 
anti-gun  control  groups  is  challenged  by 
the  pamphlet.  It  notes  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  the  statement  that  the  public  is  against 
handgun  control.  Citing  public  opinion 
polls  taken  between  1938  and  1972,  it 
says  that  not  less  than  66  percent  of  those 
questioned  in  any  one  year  favored  con- 
trol. 

A 1972  Callup  survey  shows  that  over 
Continued  on  Page  19 
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Continued  from  P»ge  15 
^ was  appointed  in  1910  as  one  of  the  first 
w women  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
^ ment  was  extraordinarily  active  in  her  ad* 
^ vocacy  of  the  concept  throughout  the 
g country.  In  a series  of  tours  across  the 
U United  States  and  Canada  in  the  period 
O 1912*1914,  she  spoke  on  the  policewo* 
2 man’s  behalf  to  audiences  in  some  73 
“ cities.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a number  of 
2 the  policewomen  hired  by  municipalities 
around  this  time  owed  their  positions  to 
her  efforts. 

However,  it  is  probable  that  Alice  Wells, 
and  those  like  her,  influenced  police  de- 
Oj  partments  in  this  country  in  more  ways 
^ than  one.  Prior  to  entering  police  work, 
^ Mrs.  Wells,  a woman  of  some  education, 
^ was  an  experienced  social  worker.  Since 
J a number  of  women  entering  police  work 
at  this  time  came  from  similar  back- 
grounds, it  is  not  suprising  that  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  policewoman’s  role  in 
law  enforcement  developed  so  as  to  regard 
the  female  officer  as  a specialzed  type  of 
social  worker. 

The  above  is  a brief  summary  of  the  his- 
torical background  to  the  position  of 
women  in  law  enforcement  in  this  country 
and  is  presented  here  to  make  the  point 
that  the  present-day  situation  of  the  female 
ofHcer  is,  at  least  in  part,  a function  of 
quite  specific  historical  circumstances.  No 
one  would  deny  that  the  attitudes  of 
society  in  general,  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  particular,  toward  the  hiring  of 
women  officers  have  largely  been  in- 
fluenced by  a strongly  male-oriented  tradi- 
tion in  this  civilization.  However,  discus- 
sion of  these  attitudes  is  not  enough  to 
explain  the  present  and  past  status  of 
women  in  law  enforcement.  This  status  is 
also  the  product  of  a particular  set  of 
historical  influences.  An  understanding  of 
these  influences  can  only  be  acquired 
through  a knowledge,  not  just  of  the  his- 
tory of  law  enforcement,  but  also  of  the 
panicular  factors  determining  the  initial 
roles  of  policewomen  in  this  society. 

Because  of  a few  classic  works  in  this 
field,  these  historical  influences  arc  well 
documented.  The  most  substantial  ac- 
count, which  covers  the  early  period,  up  to 
the  1920’s,  was  written  by  Owings  (full  re- 
ferences to  this  work  and  to  others  cited 
here  arc  given  at  the  end  of  this  essay) 
This  is  the  standard  text  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  women  police  in  this 
country  and  includes  quite  detailed  discus- 
sions of  female  officers  in  the  administra- 
tive hierarchy  and  the  problems  faced  by 
women  entering  the  field.  There  is.  unfor- 
tunately, no  single  work  which  traces  the 
history  of  policewomen  from  1925.  (the 
date  the  Owings  book  was  written)  to  the 
present.  An  article  by  Lois  Higgins,  her- 
self a veteran  policewoman  and  later  col- 


lege teacher,  in  part  fills  this  gap  as  it 
traces  developments  in  the  field  up  to  the 
end  of  Workd  War  II.  Higgins’  article  is 
also  valuable  for  its  discussion  of  the 
achievements  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Policewomen,  which  was  founded 
in  1915  and  which  went  out  of  existence, 
principally  because  of  lack  of  funds,  in 
1932. 

A number  of  significant  events  which 
document  the  developing  role  of  women  in 
law  enforcement  occurred  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  following  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  One  such  event  was  the  formation  of 
the  International  Association  of  Women 
Police  in  1969,  an  organization  which  has 
been  active  in  sponsoring  training 
programs,  disseminating  inforrrution  and 
other  wise  representing  the  interests  of 
women  in  law  enforcement. 

There  is  some  evidence  chat  police  de- 
partments began  to  use  women  officers 
more  constructively  and  imaginatively  in 
this  period.  Melchionne's  article,  while 
suggesting  that  "policewomen.  . .remain  a 
markedly  under-utilized  resource  in  a great 
many  police  jurisdictions  throughout  the 
nation”  (p.  257),  also  includes  an  account 
of  how  women  officers  have  been  used 
resourcefully  in  one  large  police  depart- 
ment. Her  discussion  of  the  use  of  women 
in  undercover  work  and  in  interviewing 
crime  victims  suggests  a trend  toward 
greater  utilization  of  women  officers. 

The  most  important  development  of 
this  period  was  the  decision  by  a few  large 
departments  to  experiment  with  the  use  of 
women  officers  on  routine  police  patrol. 
(Brief  accounts  of  such  experiments  arc 
given  in  the  works  by  Milton  and  by  Sher- 
man.) These  experiments  were  of  tremen- 
dous significance  as  they  represented  the 
first  recognition  by  departments  that 
women  officers  arc  potentially  able  of  un- 
dertaking police  work  of  all  types.  Indiana- 
polis Police  Department  was  the  first  to 
use  women  on  patrol  and  assigned  its  first 
female  officers  to  patrol  duty  in  1968. 

As  the  use  of  policewomen  on  patrol 
was  not  tried  until  the  very  end  of  the 
1960's,  data  on  the  results  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  women  officers  in  routine  patrol 
situations  were  not  available  in  any  quan- 
tity until  very  recently.  The  data  available 
on  policewomen  on  patrol  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  essay  in  this  scries. 

The  years  between  the  1920’s  and  the 
1960's  saw  some  progress  for  women  in 
law  enforcement,  but  this  progress  was 
somewhat  limited.  As  Talney  points  out, 
policies  which  have  until  recently  restricted 
the  versatility  of  policewomen  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  a series  of  assump- 
tions about  women  and  about  police  work. 
These  assumptions,  which  Talney  terms 
"myths"  have  produced  a view  of  law  en- 
forcement as  a primarily  male  preserve  and 


embody  an  inherently  limiting  conception 
of  the  abilities  of  women  officers. 

In  practice  these  myths,  which  in  the 
late  1960’s  had  not  yet  seriously  been  chal- 
lenged, led  to  policies  in  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country  which  ac- 
tively discouraged  the  recruitment  of  wo- 
men and  which  seriously  hindered  the 
career  advancement  of  women  already  in- 
volved in  law  enforcement.  Policies  which 
restricted  the  recruitment  of  women  tradi- 
tionally included  quotas  for  women,  (com- 
monly less  than  1%  of  the  total  force),  high 
educational  requirements,  and  restrictive 
age,  weight  and  height  requirements. 
Factors  which  limited  the  career  advance- 
ment of  policewomen  have  included  lack 
of  opportunity  to  specialize,  restricted 
promotional  opportunities  and  the  segre- 
gation of  women  officers  in  separate 
women’s  divisions. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  difficulties 
and  handicaps  facing  women  in  police 
work  is  the  book  by  Milton  which  was 
published  in  1972  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Police  Foundation.  This  work  re- 
presents the  first  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  policewoman  which  is  both  substantial 
and  critical.  In  it,  the  rationale  for  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  routine  patrol 
duties  is  challenged  and  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  traditional  policies  in  fact 
resulted  in  the  under-utilization  of  human 
resources  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  history  of  the  policewoman  in 
America  between  the  1930’s  and  the  end 
of  the  I960’s  can  be  seen  as  a period  of 
relative  stagnation  and  one  in  which  few 
advances  were  made.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  literature  and  in  the  paucity  of 
published  materials  written  during  these 
years. 

Since  the  early  years  of  this  decade,  the 
situation  has,  of  course,  changed  dramati- 
cally. A large  number  of  police  depart- 
ments have  experimented  with  the  use  of 
women  on  patrol  and  some  have  adopted 
policies  for  the  routine  hiring  of  women 
for  this  function.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
literature.  Whereas  a few  years  ago  there 
were  no  books  in  print  on  the  subject  and 
articles  on  policewomen  were  something 
of  a rarity,  a few  comprehensive  books 
and  reports,  as  well  as  a good  many  recent 
journal  articles,  now  exist. 

These  document  changing  views  on  the 
use  of  women  in  law  enforcement  and  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  policies  of  hiring 
and  assignment  in  police  departments. 
The  fact  that  such  changes  have  occurred 
cannot  now  be  questioned.  Milton,  writing 
in  1972,  notes  that  Indianapolis  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  police  depart- 
ment in  the  country  to  assign  women  to 
patrol  duties  (p.lO).  Milton’s  work  also 
includes  a scries  of  case  studies  in  which 
current  experiments  involving  the  use  of 
women  on  patrol  are  described  and  to 
some  extent  evaluated  (pp.  59-96).  The 
most  ambitious  of  those  described  has  been 
that  carried  out  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  ascribe  the 
improved  position  of  women  in  law  en- 
forcement to  the  apparently  successful  ex- 
periments of  the  type  mentioned  above. 
An  explanation  must  be  given  of  the  in- 
fluences which  encouraged  police  depart- 
ments to  initiate  such  experiments  in  the 
first  place. 

Inter-related  influences  which  have  af- 
fected the  policies  of  public  and  private 
agencies  of  all  types  in  recent  years  have 
been  the  strength  of  the  women's  move- 
ment and  the  recognition  of  this  by 
legislators  and  policy-makers  at  all  levels 


of  government.  The  growth  of  the  women’s 
movement  over  the  last  five  or  six  years 
requires  little  documentation.  An  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
proteaing  women  in  law  enforcement 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  is 
given  by  Milton  (pp.  43-56).  Protection 
against  discrimination  of  this  sort  is  de- 
scribed as  being  given,  at  the  federal  level, 
by  recent  interpretations  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  14th  Amendment, 
and  by  the  LBAA'^s  recent  policy  of 
refusing  to  award  grants  to  police  depart- 
ments found  to  discriminate  in  this  way. 
Additional  protection  is  frequently  also 
given  by  statutes  and  regulations  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  From  this,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  police  departments  have 
adopted  policies  which  could  be  inter- 
preted as  insurance  against  possible  law- 
suits or  punitive  action  by  the  federal 
government.  It  is  therefore  at  least  possi- 
ble that  many  police  departments  have  de- 
cided to  put  women  on  patrol  for  reasons 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  depart- 
mental beliefs  in  the  abilities  of  women  to 
succeed  with  this  type  of  work. 

A further  influence  on  the  policies, 
if  not  the  attitudes,  of  police  departments 
has  been  the  recommendations  of  the  1973 
federal  report  on  the  police.  The  1967  re- 
port did  point  out  that  women  were  under- 
utilized in  law  enforcement  and  suggested  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  agencies  could 
use  female  officers  more  effectively.  Most 
of  the  suggestions  made  concerned  in- 
creased use  of  policewomen  in  their  tradi- 
tional role  of  specialized  personnel.  How- 
ever, a recommendation  was  also  made  that 
"women  should  also  serve  regularly  in 
patrol,  vice  and  investigative  divisions"  (p. 
125).  Apart  from  this  comment,  the  use  of 
women  in  the  patrol  function  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  report. 

The  1973  report  took  quite  a different 
tack.  In  this,  the  entire  subject  of  police- 
women is  given  a good  deal  more  attention 
and  one  of  the  standards  presented,  (stan- 
Condnued  on  Page  18 
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format.  It  has  practical  tips  for  mail  order 
houses,  large  department  chains  and  many 
businesses  in  between. 

This  is  a book  long  overdue  for  admini- 
strators responsible  for  loss  prevention  in 
the  fight  against  employee  theft. 

—Richard  Mugno 
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Criminal  Law  For  Policemen  (2d  Edition). 
By  Neil  C Chamelin  and  Kenneth  R. 
Evans.  Prentice-Hall  Inc.;  Englewood 
Qiffs,  New  Jersey.  1976.  296  pp. 

Criminal  Law  For  Policemen,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  ideal  text  for  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  criminal  law,  is  an  enjoy- 
able reading  experience.  Originally  pub- 
lished in  1971,  the  book  is  written  by  law- 
yers for  non-lawyers;  its  language  is  simple 
and  clear.  The  criminal  law  perspective  of 
the  text  is  general  rather  than  specific  in 
that  it  deals  with  legal  principles  that  are 
applicable  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  first  six  chapters  deal  with  the  his- 
torical background  of  criminal  law  in  this 
country.  The  authors  relate  current  legal 
precepts  to  their  origins  in  English  Com- 
mon Law.  In  chapter  one,  the  authors 
make  clear  the  basic  differences  between 
the  civil  law  system  which  is  the  predomin- 
ant legal  system  in  the  civilized  world  and 
the  common  law  system  prevalent  in 
England.  Civil  law  traces  its  origins  to  the 
Roman  Empire  where  the  laws  were 
written  and  codified  by  the  rulers  and  im- 
posed on  the  people.  The  common  law.  in 
contrast,  was  developed  by  the  people  and 
imposed  on  the  government  by  the  elec- 
torate. 

The  evolution  of  criminal  law  in  the 
various  states  was  a function  of  the  distri- 
bution of  Federal-State  power  under  the 
Constitution. 

"Under  the  federal-state  relationship 
established  by  the  Constitution,  each  of 
the  United  States  is  sovereign  under  a fede- 
ral government.  Consequently,  each  state  is 
free  to  decide  whether  it  will  select  the 
common  law  system  or  the  civil  law  system 
as  the  basis  for  its  criminal  law.  The  basic 
difference  between  the  way  the  systems 
operate  is  that  under  common  law,  any  act 
that  was  criminal  under  the  old  common 
law  remains  criminal  today,  even  though  it 
is  not  found  in  statutory  form.  Under  civil 
law.  all  crimes  arc  statutory.  In  the  absence 
of  statute,  there  can  be  no  crime." 

Despite  the  influence  of  our  English 
legal  heritage,  common  law  and  civil  law 
concepts  have  become  integrated;  statutory 
law  prevails  in  many  states.  In  all,  nineteen 
states  have  expressly  abolished  common 
law  offenses. 

Chapter  Two  of  the  text  deals  with  the 
classification  of  crime  and  indicates  that 
historically  all  common  law  crimes  were 
mala  in  se,  or  acts  that  were  bad  in  them- 
selves. Mala  prohibita  crimes  are  more 
modern  and  include  those  acts  which  are 
wrong  simply  because  they  are  prohibited 
by  statute.  The  distinction  between  a fel- 
ony and  a misdemeanor  in  common  law 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  perpetra- 
tor of  a felony  could  be  compelled  to  for- 
feit all  real  and  personal  property,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  punishment  of  death, 
imprisonment  or  fine,  for  its  commission. 
(Common  law  felonies  were:  murder,  man- 
slaughter, rape,  sodomy,  larceny,  robbery, 
arson  and  burglary.)  Under  the  Current 
Amerian  Law  Institute's  Model  Penal 
Code,  any  crime  that  creates  a punishment 
exceeding  one  year  is  a felony.  Additional- 
ly, crimes  that  arc  specifically  designated 
felonies  are  such  regardless  of  the  punish- 
ment. 
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Chapter  Three  covers  three  major  areas: 
the  territorial  aspects  of  jurisdiction;  jur- 
isdiction over  the  person  and  subjea  mat- 
ter of  a crime;  and  venue  and  its  relation 
to  jurisdiction.  It  deals  with  the  extraor 
dinary  writs  of  Certiorari,  Mandamus  and 
Habeas  Corpus  with  dispatch  and  recom- 
mends that  more  in  depth  treatment  be 
left  to  other  more  advanced  criminal  law 
courses. 

The  criminal  act  itself  is  the  subject  of 
Chapter  Four  and  the  important  distinc- 
tion between  a statute  and  an  act  is  made. 
"The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  a statute  making  it  a crime  to  be 
a narcotics  addict  is  invalid  because  the 
state  of  being  addicted  was  insufficient 
to  constitute  the  act  necessary  for  a 
crime.” 

The  text  raises  the  same  status  question 
relative  to  the  elements  of  the  crime  of 
vagrancy,  which  until  now  has  stood  the 
test  of  constitutionality  in  both  state  and 
federal  courts.  In  seeming  variance  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  the  state  must  sim- 
ply prove  that  one  became  a vagrant  by 
voluntary  or  intentional  conduct,  in  order 
to  support  a criminal  charge. 

In  discussing  crime  by  omission  in  the 
same  chapter,  the  text  indicates  that  a 
person  may  be  guilty  of  a crime  by  failing 
to  act  when  and  where  the  law  imposes  a 
legal  duty  upon  him  to  act.  Incongruously, 
it  gives  a classic  example  of  a situation 
which  appears  to  involve  criminal  liability 
for  failure  to  act.  but  which,  in  fact,  in- 
volves no  legal  liability  at  all. 

"A  magazine  photographer,  who.  while 
at  the  beach,  observes  a young  girl  in  the 
water  crying  for  help.  He  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  rescue  her  but  instead  stands  on 
the  shore  and  takes  photographs  for  his 
magazine.  The  photographer  is  an  expert 
swimmer.  In  such  a case,  if  he  has  no  legal 
relationship  to  the  drowning  girl,  the 
photographer  is  no  way  liable  for  the  girl’s 
death.”  The  example  clearly  illustrates  the 
dichotomy  that  exists  between  the  moral 
and  legal  obligations  people  have  for  each 
other. 

"The  Metal  Element,"  Chapter  Five, 
and  "Matters  Affecting  Criminal  Respon- 
sibility,” Chapter  Six,  are  crowded  with 
legal  nuances  such  as  mens  rea  or  general 
intent;  the  necessary  states  of  mind  to  sub- 
stantiate charges  of  recklessness  and  negli- 
gence; and  the  McNaughten  rule  as  a test 
for  insanity.  Each  is  dealt  with  as  the  au- 
those  promised,  with  a minimum  of  "law- 
ycrese." 

The  statute  chapters  arc  also  in  very 
readable  form.  The  text's  non-parochial 
approach  to  criminal  law  encourages  the 
learning  of  general  legal  principles  rather 
than  the  rote  memorization  of  the  multi- 
tute  of  elemts  which  comprise  specific 
statutes  in  the  various  state  penal  codes. 
The  statutes  covered  begin  with  the  more 
serious  and  familiar  crimes  of  murder  and 
manslaughter  in  Chapter  7 and  end  with 
what  must  be  the  most  obscure  common 
law  misdemeanors  of  "rout”and  “affray" 
in  Chapter  20. 

Chapter  Twenty-One,  "Organized 
Crime,”  is  the  only  disappointing  chap- 
ter in  the  text.  It  begins  with  an  overly 
brief  segment  entitled.  “Background:  The 
Threat  to  a Free  Sodety”  which,  for  the 
most  part,  paraphrases  the  Task  Force 
Report:  Organized  Oime,  from  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  (1967). 
Tliirty-six  pages  of  what  the  authors  des- 
cribe as  major  ponions  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  follow,  in 
verbatim  form.  The  analysis  of  this  seg- 


ment is.  once  again,  too  brief  and  unin- 
formative. The  authors  state,  for  exam- 
ple. that  "The  Congress  feels  it  (the  Act) 
adds  strength,  new  penal  provisions, 
enhanced  sanction,  and  new  remedies  to 
eradicate  organized  crime.  The  question 
remains:  has  Congress  found  and  created 
an  effective  weapon  against  organized 
crime?" 

The  question  would  have  seemed  ap- 
propriate were  it  raised  by  the  authors  in 
the  1971  version  of  the  text;  however, 
since  the  Chapter  is  new  to  this  edition  one 
would  expect,  instead,  some  answers  to 
it.  This  is  a relatively  minor  flaw,  however, 
in  an  otherwise  well  structured  textbook. 

Those  familiar  with  the  1971  edition 
should  be  aware  that  the  current  printing 
includes  updated  sections  on  Insanity, 
Abortion,  and  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 
Additionally,  the  authors  have  expanded 
and  updated  the  Chapters  on  Alcohol  and 
Narcotics.  Crimes  by  and  Against  Juveniles, 
and  the  section  on  Gambling. 

—Robert  J.  McCornuck 
• • • 

Police  Training  Manual.  By  J.  English  and 
R.  Houghton.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany. London.  England.  1975.  388  pp. 

Those  interested  in  comparative  police 
systems  and  the  training  of  police  in  the 
British  Police  Service  will  find  English 
and  Houghton's  Police  Training  Manual 
both  interesting  and  informative.  The  book 
traces  the  development  of  British  policing 
and,  in  addition  to  a comprehensive  review 
of  the  training  program,  includes  discus- 
sions of  police  regulations,  the  disciplinary 
code,  the  police  federation  and  other  top- 
ics of  interest  for  the  new  Constable. 

Police  training  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
recruit  level  has  been  standardized,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  new  officers  must 
receive  a minimum  of  training  in  specific 
areas.  This  book  parallels  the  training  pro- 
gram and  provides  background  information 
on  the  objectives  set  for  training. 

As  consulting  editor,  Philip  John  Stead 
notes  in  the  foreword,  the  British  system 
is  unique,  because  "regular  training  is 
given  for  the  key  functions  of  police  at 
every  level,  from  the  basic  recniir  courses 
at  district  police  training  centres  to  the 
Police  College  courses  which  equip  officers 
for  supervisory  and  command  posts." 

There  is  a scarcity  of  written  rruterial 
dealing  with  the  operational  aspects  of 
British  policing,  particularly  in  texts,  and 
this  work  serves  to  fill  a void  concerning 
our  knowledge  of  this  system  and,  of 
course,  makes  a significant  contribution  to 
police  literature  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  book  will  be  of  value  to  law  enforce- 
ment trainers  in  the  United  States  who 
wish  to  draw  comparisons  between  train- 
ing here  and  abroad  and  for  scholars  inter- 
ested in  improving  their  knowledge  of  the 
British  police  system. 

-R.H.  Ward 

• • ♦ 

Policing  in  Canada.  By  Wiliam  Kelly  and 
Nora  Kelly.  Macmillan  Co.  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. 1975.  $27.50. 

The  Irish  Police:  From  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  Seamus  Brcathnach. 
Anvil  Books:  Dublin,  Ireland.  1974.  $2.60. 

The  study  of  comparative  police  sys- 
tems is  much  neglected  by  American  police 
scholars  partly  perhaps  from  an  overly 
chauvinistic  view  that  there  is  little  for  us 
to  learn  from  experience  in  other  coun- 
tries. partly  due  to  the  paucity  of  scholarly 
monographs  in  English  (once  one  elimin- 
ates the  scores  of  volumes  on  the  police  of 
England).  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to 


come  across  studies  of  the  police  of  Canada 
and  Ireland,  more  particularly  so  since 
both  of  them  arc  well-written,  well- 
organized  and  scholarly  books. 

When  one  mentions  Canadian  policing 
in  either  civilian  or  police  circles,  the  image 
of  a stalwart  six-footer  in  scarlet  tunic 
astride  a noble  equine  comes  quickly  to 
mind.  William  and  Nora  Kelly,  who  pub- 
lished The  Royal  Onadian  Mounted  Po- 
lice: A Century  of  History  (Murtig,  1973), 
make  it  quite  clear  that  Canada  has  a large, 
diversified  and  professional  police  estab- 
lishment wholly  apart  from  the  RCMP.  Im- 
portant components  of  the  Canadian  police 
system  include  such  large  organizations  as 
the  Ontario  and  Quebec  Provincial  Police, 
each  with  more  than  4000  police  officers, 
municipal  police  forces  in  some  700  towns 
and  cities  totalling  over  27,000  police  per- 
sonnel; more  than  5000  organized  auxiliary 
police  in  eight  provinces;  and  railway 
police.  Indian  police.  Autoroute  police  (in 
Quebec),  village  constables,  and  a host  of 
governmental  and  quasi-public  investigative 
bodies  (supplemented  as  in  the  United 
States  with  a large  and  growing  commercial 
and  industrial  security  establishment.  The 
authors  introduce  us  to  police  recruitment 
and  training  in  Canada;  acquaint  us  with 
the  legal  constraints  on  police;  and  make 
some  very  cogent  observations  about  crime 
in  Canada.  A whole  section  on  the  tech- 
niques and  instruments  of  criminal  investi- 
gation might  well  have  been  deleted,  but 
on  the  whole  this  is  a worthwhile  contribu- 
tion. 

Brcathnach 's  volume  on  The  Irish  Police 
is  superb  and  its  historical  chapters  are  a , 
model  which  might  well  be  emulated  by 
students  of  other  police  systems.  Ireland, 
unlike  Canada,  has  a single,  national  police 
agency,  the  Garda  Siochana.  an  offspring 
of  two  hundred  years  of  police  experimen- 
tation with  the  Baronial  (Constabulary,  the 
Peace  Preservation  Force,  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  — the  progenitors,  as  Brcathnach 
makes  abundantly  evident,  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  London  police  and  the  forces  based 
on  Peel's  model.  Brcathnach,  a former 
police  officer,  writes  sympathetically  but 
objeaively,  presents  massive  documenta- 
tion, and  has  produced  a highly  useful  sup- 
plement to  Conor  Brady's  Guardians  of  the 
Peace  (Gill  & Macmillan,  1974). 

-Donal  E-  J.  MacNamara 

McGraw-Hill  Book 
Will  Profile 
Leading  U.S.  Poiice 

The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  is 
seeking  biographical  information  from 
leading  law  enforcement  personnel  to  be 
included  in  its  forthcoming  American 
Police  Directory. 

Entries  based  on  an  available  ques- 
tionnaire are  invited  from  chiefs  of  police, 
directors  of  training  establishments,  execu- 
tives of  police  associations,  police  consult- 
ants. editors  of  police  journals,  and  pro- 
fessors of  police  science. 

The  capsule  biographies  of  about  2000 
"leaders  in  law  enforcement”  will  be 
published  in  one  section  of  the  nine  chap- 
ter directory,  which  will  be  available 
toward  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  book  is  anticipated  to  be  > major 
reference  tool  for  the  law  enf«-  cement 
community  since  it  will  gather  i to  one 
place  information  of  practical  use  to 
police  officers  and  students  o!  police 
science. 
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i Study  Challenges  Traditional  Concepts 
Of  Detectives’  Role  In  Crime-Solving 


Continued  from  Page  2 

^ study  recommends  reducing  follow-up 
^ investigation  in  all  but  the  most  serious 
^ crimes  such  as  homicide  or  rape.  When  a 
^ thorough  preliminary  investigation  fails. 
S the  report  suggests  notifying  the  victim 
V that  the  case  is  being  suspended  until  new 
O leads  develop. 

Z Under  this  policy,  “generalist"  officers. 
^ who  could  easily  shift  from  patrol  to  in- 
vestigation, would  be  assigned  to  a local 
commander  to  follow  up  on  obvious  leads 
in  routine  cases. 

Rand  analyses  of  typical  investigation 
« workloads  reveal  that  most  investigators 
rarely  confront  serious  cases  that  require 
special  investigative  skills.  When  they  do, 
^ the  report  states,  “most  investigators  are 
£ ill-equipped  to  cope  with  them  and  are  un- 
J duly  distracted  by  the  burden  of  paper- 
* work  on  their  routine  cases.” 

The  report  recommends  creation  of  a 
major  offenders  unit  to  investigate  the 
most  serious  or  interrelated  cases  to  help 

COMING  NEXT  MONTH: 

Be  sure  to  read  the  ApriJ/May  issue  of 
Law  Enforcement  News,  which  will 
feature  part  one  of  a special  interview 
with  FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley, 
plus  an  in-depth  look  at  the  current 
behavior  modification  controversy. 


increase  effectiveness  and  identify  those 
investigative  positions  requiring  special 
skills,  training,  and  a knowledge  of  city 
wide  crime  patterns  and  developments. 
Under  this  plan,  closely-supervised  teams 
would  be  assigned  to  these  serious  or 
complex  cases. 

While  the  researchers  found  special 
strike  forces  to  be  relatively  productive, 
panicularly  against  burglary  and  fencing, 
the  report  urged  close  monitoring  of  the 
units  “to  ensure  that  they  do  not  become 
overly  aggressive  and  infringe  on  indivi- 
dual privacy.” 

The  study  further  recommended  that 
fingerprint  processing  capabilities  be 
strengthened  and  that  computerized  infor- 
mation processing  systems  be  used  to  re- 
lieve investigators  of  the  time-consuming 
task  of  monitoring  huge  volumes  of  infor- 
mation on  crimes  and  arrests.  Caseloads 
would  also  be  lightened  if  post-arrest  in- 
vestigations were  placed  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  prosecutor,  according  to  the  re- 
port. 

The  researchers  concluded  by  urging 
that  police  departments  initiate  programs 
to  increase  victim  cooperation:  "Possibly 
many  more  cases  could  be  solved  if  the 
public  were  made  aware  that  they  cannot 
depend  on  the  police  to  solve  cases  magi- 
cally but  rather  must  provide  the  police 
with  as  much  information  as  possible." 


Prison  Drama  Program  Yields  Therapy 
As  Outgrowth  of  Inmate  Entertainment 


Continued  from  Page  9 
quality  of  their  material  — originally  the 
Commissioner  retained  the  option  of  over 
seeing  the  types  of  plays  presented. 

At  a somewhat  lower  level  of  the  prison 
hierarchy,  the  guards,  while  not  permitted 
to  participate  with  the  inmates  in  TFTF 
productions,  seem  to  have  given  the  pro- 
gram some  measure  of  approval.  In  one  in- 
stance which  perhaps  best  exemplifies  the 
attitude  of  many  correctional  workers, 
a prison  gUatd  assisted  an  inmate  performer 
who  was  unable  to  read.  The  guard  patient- 
ly read  the  script  to  him  until  the  inmate 
had  memorized  it. 

In  various  interviews,  though,  Couloubis 
and  Ms.  Rich  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  program  in  terms  of  what  it 
accomplishes  for  the  inmates  themselves. 
What  the  program  aims  for,  said  Ms.  Rich, 
is  to  "encour^e  (inmates]  to  be  more 
aware  of  themselves  and  teach  them 
discipline,  which  is  needed  anywhere,  not 
just  in  the  theatre.” 

It  would  seem  inevitable  that  in  a pro- 
gram of  this  caliber,  inmate  participants 
would  at  some  point  begin  inquiring  about 
the  theatre  as  a professional  option.  In  re- 
sponse to  such  instances,  Ms.  Rich  and 
Couloumbis  have  been  in  agreement  — 
both  are  reluctant  to  encourage  inmates  in 
this  direction.  Couloumbis,  who  knew  the 
rigors  of  getting  work  as  an  actor  back  in 
1967,  noted  that,  out  of  approximately 


20,000  professional  actors  in  New 
York  City,  80  percent  are  chronically  un- 
employed. "How  could  1 encourage  an  in- 
mate to  consider  drama  seriously  without 
his  not  truly  understanding  this  reality?” 

Ms.  Rich  concurs  fully  as  to  the  state 
of  the  job  market  in  New  York  theatre  and 
reiterated  her  feeling  about  the  psychologi- 
cal benefits  of  the  program.  “It’s  more 
for  their  own  self-awareness.  They  learn 
how  to  relax  and  express  themselves, 
which  they’ve  never  really  been  able  to  do 
There  has  been  a tremendous  change  in  the 
inmates.  It  has  meant  a lot  to  them  because 
they  are  feeling  fulfilled,  which  is  an  un- 
usual thing  for  an  irunate  to  feel.” 

The  feelings  of  the  inmates  toward  the 
program  are  much  the  same,  if  star  pupil 
Renee  Roashe's  sentiments  are  an  accurate 
barometer.  "1  love  the  work,"  she  ex- 
plained. “It’s  almost  a form  of  therapy  for 
me  to  watch  something  like  a play  growing 
up  around  us.” 

But  is  the  program  in  fact  therapy? 
Does  it  offer  a meaningful  contribution  to 
the  attainment  of  that  elusive  but  often- 
stressed  goal  of  rehabilitation?  An  ava- 
lanche of  statistics  on  the  subject  is  not 
readily  available,  but  one  fact  may  help. 
Of  approximately  50  ex-inmates  who  have 
been  hired  by  Theatre  For  The  Forgotten, 
as  workshop  instructors,  stage  hands,  and 
actors,  no  more  than  two  have  become 
recidivists. 


The  Evolution  of  Women’s  Role  in  Law  Enforcement 


Continued  from  Page  16 
dard  number  13.6),  is  entitled  "Employ- 
ment of  women."  The  guidelines  given  in 
this  standard  are  quite  clear  in  stating  that 
discriminatory  seleaion  and  promotion 
policies  should  be  abolished  and  that  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  encourage  female 
personnel  tO:  “(realize)  their  full  employ- 
ment potential”  (p.  342).  In  the  six-page 
discussion  which  follows  these  guidelines, 
the  use  of  women  in  the  entire  spectrum  of 
police  operations  is  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail. 

Changing  federal  policies  and  the  influ- 
ence of  legal  and  social  forces  can  all  be 
considered  as  pressures  which  surely  influ- 
enced the  treatment  of  women  officers  by 
local  police  agencies.  These  are.  however, 
pressures  which  are  largely  external  as  they 
represent  forces  which  come  from  outside 
the  law  enforcement  community. 

There  are,  in  addition,  a number  of  fac- 
tors which  have  also  influenced  these  poli- 
cies, but  which  have  their  origins  within 
law  enforcement. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  change  in 
the  role  of  the  policewoman  which  has 
occurred  in  recent  years.  One  by-product 
of  the  appalling  narcotics  epidemic  of  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  increased  use  of 
women  officers  as  plainclothes  or  under- 
cover operatives.  This  represents  one  area 
in  which  women  have  been  given  consider- 
able opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  use- 
fulness and  competence  as  police  officers. 
(Discussion  of  this  trend  in  police  work  is 
included  in  the  articles  by  Melchionne  and 
F^erstrom.)  It  seems  likely  that  this  de- 
velopment has  encouraged  police  agencies 
to  use  women  officers  in  more  routine 
police  functions. 

A further  influence  on  American  police 
departments  has  been  the  experience  of 
foreign  agencies.  Several  countries,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  now  use  women 
officers  in  the  full  range  of  police  activities. 
Israel,  Cicrmany  and  Japan  have  all  made 
extensive  use  of  policewomen.  However, 
the  British  experience  has  probably  had  the 


greatest  influence  on  the  views  of  those  ad- 
ministrators in  the  U.S.  who  have  become 
aware  of  the  success  of  women  patrol  offi- 
cers in  Great  Britain.  An  cxcellcm  account 
of  the  use  of  policewomen  throughout 
Europe  is  given  in  the  book  by  Berkley. 
Sherman's  article  includes  a summary  of 
the  use  of  women  in  police  forces  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

In  this  essay,  the  main  influences  deter- 
mining  recent  policies  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  toward  women  officers  have  been 
outlined.  As  the  most  powerful  of  these  in- 
fluences seem  to  be  those  coming  from 
outside  the  law  enforcement  profession, 
the  more  liberal  policies  themselves  do  not 
tel]  us  much  about  the  attitudes  of  police- 
men toward  their  female  colleagues. 

The  faaual  evidence  on  these  attitudes 
which  is  presently  available  suggests  that 
women  officers  are  not  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  capable  of  performing  patrol 
duties  as  effectively  as  men.  The  article  by 
Hindman  includes  a report  of  a very  recent 
study  in  which  the  opinions  of  a group  of 
male  and  female  officers  relating  to  the 
abilities  of  women  officers  were  obtained 
and  tabulated.  In  terms  of  the  responses  of 
the  men  in  the  group,  the  conclusion 
reached  in  this  study  was  quite  clear  and 
indicated  "that  there  is  a low  acceptance 
factor  for  females  to  be  used  in  all  police 
functions,  especially  those  areas  which 
could  be  termed  hazardous  in  nature"  (p. 
15). 

If  this  study  is  representative  of  police 
departments  in  this  country  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  new  policies  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  regarding  the  assignment  of 
women  to  patrol  duty  are  not  supported 
by  the  majority  of  male  officers. 

Attitudes  of  this  sort  are  not  unexpec- 
ted and  are  usually  explained  in  terms  of 
sexism,  and  ail  its  related  biases,  on  the 
part  of  the  law  enforcement  community. 
Although  this  explanation  is  undoubterlly 
soundly  based  on  fact,  it  is  suggested  here 
that  it  is  probably  an  oversimplication.  In 


attempting  to  explain  the  present  attitudes 
of  policemen  toward  their  female  counter- 
parts, there  are  at  least  two  other  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

First  of  all,  the  view  that  women  have  a 
special,  rather  than  an  equal,  role  to  play  in 
law  enforcement  is  still  a popular  one  and 
one  which  is  not  limited  to  male  officers. 
Most  of  the  gains  made  by  women  officers 
over  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  are 
largely  attributable  to  the  growth  of  cir- 
cumstances calling  for  the  use  of  women  in 
specialized,  and  often  very  hazardous, 
police  situations.  There  is  evidence  that  a 
substantial  group  of  policewomen  them- 
selves support  the  view  that  women  should 
be  used  in  specialized  functions.  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Women  Police,  the 
major  organization  for  women  in  law  en- 
forcement, supports  this  view.  This  organi- 
zation ako  favors  the  position  (condemned 
in  the  1973  federal  government  report) 
that  the  establishment  of  separate  women’s 
bureaus  in  police  departments  is  something 
to  be  encouraged ; (for  justification  of  these 
last  two  statements,  see  Milton,  p.  25). 

Such  an  attitude  toward  women  in  law 
enforcement  is  not  limited  to  male  officers 
and  should  not  therefore  be  attributed  to 
raw  prejudice. 

The  second  factor  to  be  considered  is 
the  dearth  of  hard  data  on  policewomen. 
Until  very  recently,  there  was  virtually  no 
data  available  which  could  be  used  either 
to  support  or  negate  the  view  that  women 
on  patrol  duty  function  as  effectively  as 
men.  In  fact,  until  a couple  of  years  ago. 
information  on  policewomen  and  their 
characteristics  in  general  was  almost  non- 
existent. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  attitudes  of/nale 
patrol  officers  toward  their  female  col- 
leagues arc  to  some  extent  a function  of 
this  lack  of  information.  Speculation, 
rather  than  knowledge,  about  the  abilities 
of  women  officers  in  this  regard  has,  in  all 
probability,  encouraged  the  survival  of  a 
stereotype  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  a 


basis  in  fact. 

The  past  four  or  five  years  have  seen  the 
growth  of  a body  of  data  on  which  conclu- 
sions relating  to  the  performance  of 
women  officers  can  be  based.  This  body  of 
data,  and  its  significance,  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  essay  in  this  series. 

• • • 
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March  28-April  2,  1976.  Workshop: 
ManagemeiK  of  the  Traffic  Function. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  For  further  in- 
formation contact:  The  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Division.  11  First- 
field  Road.  Gaithersbury.  MD  20760. 
(301)948-0922. 
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March  29-31,  1976  Government 
Project  Management  Seminar.  Ambas- 
sador Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Regis- 
tration fee:  $295.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write:  NTIS  Registrations.  New 
Management  Center.  P.O.  Box  2409. 
Grand  Central  Sution.  New  York.  NY 
10017.  (Sponsored  by  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service.  U.S-  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.) 

• • • 

March  30-AprU  3.  1976.  Annual 
Conference  of  the  California  Assn,  of 
Administration  of  Justice  Educators. 
Sherton  Harbor  Island  Hotel.  San 
Diego,  California.  For  additional  in- 
formation, contact:  CAAJE  Confer- 
ence Office.  1521  Sharon  Road.  Santa 
Ana.  CA  92706.  (714)  836-4648. 
• • • 

April  3,  1976.  Seminar:  Homicide 
and  Forensic  Science.  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege. Brooklyn,  New  York.  Registra- 
tion fee:  $15.00.  For  more  details, 
contact  Dr.  James  J.  Flynn,  Dean  of 
Continuing  Education,  St.  Francis 
College,  180  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn, 
NY  11201  (212)  522-2300  ext.  200. 
(Open  to  full-time  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers only.) 

• • • 

April  8,  1976.  Seminar  on  Child 
Abuse.  For  information  contact:  Prof. 
Matt  Neary.  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  444  West  56th  Street, 
Room  2312,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
(Co-sponsored  by  the  American  Aca- 
demy for  Professional  Law  Enforce- 
ment.) 

• • • 

April  8-9,  1976.  Workshop:  “Police 
Socialization  - Creating  an  Anti-Cor- 
ruption Climate."  Ramada  Inn,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Registration  fee; 
$35  (does  not  include  lodging).  For 
further  details  and  registration,  con- 


tact: Robert  McCormack,  Anti-Cor- 
ruption Management  Project,  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  448  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
(212)  274-1600. 

• • • 

April  11-14,  1976.  Semina^on  Ju- 
venile Justice.  Washington,  D.C.  More 
details  can  be  obtained  from:  M. 
James  Toner,  National  Council  of  Ju- 
venile Court  Judges.  P 0.  Box  8978, 
Reno,  NV  89507. 

• • • 

April  11-14,  1976.  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association’s  An- 
nual Convention.  "Counseling  for  a 
New  Era;  Unity  Through  Diversity." 
Advance  registration  fee:  member  $25, 
non-member  $50.  After  March  24: 
member  $30,  non-member  $50.  Food 
and  lodging  not  included.  For  registra- 
tion and  details  contact:  Nancy  King. 
APGa,  1607  New  Hampshire  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C  20009.  (202) 
483-4633. 

• • • 

April  14-17,  1976.  Third  National 
Symposum  on  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning. New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  For 
more  details,  write:  Jim  Brown,  Con- 
ference Coordinator,  National  Qcar- 
inghouse  for  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
and  Architecture,  505  E.  Green  Street, 
Suite  200.  Champaign,  IL  61820. 
• ♦ • 

April  20-23,  1976.  National  Confer- 
ence on  Pre-Trial  Release  and  Diver- 
sion. International  Hotel,  New  Or- 
leans, Lousiana.  For  information  and 
registration,  contact:  Conference  Com- 
mittee, National  Assn,  of  Pre-Trial  Ser- 


vice Agencies.  219  N.  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 

• • • 

April  21-23,  1976.  First  Annual 
Symposium  in  Social  and  Criminal 
Justice.  "Sodal  and  Criminal  Justice: 
Blueprint  for  Success."  Lake  Geneva. 
Wisconsin.  For  details  contact:  Dr. 
Alan  R.  Simpson,  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Social  Justice,  Lewis  University, 
Route  53,  Lockport,  IL  60441.  (815) 
838-0500.  Ext.  457  or  458. 

• • • 

April  25-30, 1976.  Workshop:  Man- 
agement of  Police  Public  Information, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.  For  infor- 
mation see  March  28-April  2. 

• • • 

May  2-7,  1976.  Workshop:  Juvenile 
Justice  Administration.  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  Canada.  For  details  consult 
March  28-April  2. 

• • • 

May  16-21,  1976.  Workshop:  Police 
Intelligence  Management.  Washington, 
D.C.  For  more  information  see  March 
28-April  2. 

« • • 

May  17-30,  1976.  Travel  Seminar: 
Swedish  Criminal  Justice.  Complete 
travel  costs  ate  approximately  $900. 
Fof.  derails  write:  S.  Burketr  Milner, 
Social  Justice  Professions  Program, 
Sangamon  State  University,  Spring- 
field.  IL  62708.  (217)  786-6682. 

• « • 

May  23-28,  1976.  Workshop:  Police 
Intelligence  Analysis.  Washington  D.C. 
For  additional  information  see;  March 
28-April  2. 


^y  26-28,  1976.  Symposium: 
Another  l/jok  at  Crime.  The  First 
Annual  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Academy  for  Professional 
Uw  Enforcement.  At  the  Sheraton 
Motel,  Hartford.  Connecticut.  For 
details  write:  Professor  Matt  Neary. 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 
444  West  S6th  Street.  New  York. 
NY  10019. 

• * • 

June  13-16,  1976.  23rd  National 
Institute  on  Crime  and  Delint^uency. 
Concord  Hotel,  Kiamesha  Lake.  NY. 
For  further  information  write:  W E. 
Carver,  Vice  President.  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Contin- 
ental Plaza,  Hackensack.  NJ. 

• • • 

June  28-July  2.  1976.  I9th  Annual 
Short  Course  for  Defense  Lawyers  in 
Criminal  Cases.  Registration  fee:  $225. 
For  more  details  write:  Professor  Fred 
E.  Inbau,  School  of  Law.  Northwest- 
ern University,  357  East  Chicago  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60611. 

• • • 

July  6-28.  1976  Third  Institute  on 
Drugs.  Crime  and  Justice.  Christ's 

College,  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 

land. $745  fee  includes  food  and  lodg- 
* ing.  For  reservations  and  further  info^ 
marion  contact:  Dr.  Arnold  S.  Tre- 
bach,  Institute  on  Drugs,  Crime  and 
Justice  in  England.  Center  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  The  American 
University.  Washington.  D.C.  20016; 
or  call  Ms.  Sacks,  (202)  686-2534. 
• • • 

August  9-13,  1976.  Thirty-first 
Annu.il  Short  Course  for  Prosecuting 
Attorneys.  Registration  fee:  $225.  For 
more  information  see:  June  28-JuIy  2. 

• • • 

September  1-29,  1976  Orient- 
South  Pacific  Training  Conference.  Re- 
gistration fee:  $1975.  For  additional 
details  and  a special  brochure,  contact: 
Richard  Grace,  Department  of  Crimin- 
al Justice,  California  State  Universiry- 
Los  Angeles,  5151  State  University 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90032.  (213) 
224-3731.  (Co-sponsored  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Narcotic  Officers'  Association.) 
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Book  on  Handgun  Control  Issues 
Rebuts  Position  Taken  by  NRA 


Continued  from  Page  15 
50  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  vote  for  a candi- 
date who  supported  stricter  firearms  con- 
trol than  one  who  did  not,  according  to 
Handgun  Control. 

The  booklet  takes  on  the  NRA.  and 
questions  the  extent  of  the  group's  politi- 
cal power  by  revealing  the  findings  of  an 
NRA  prepared  paper.  That  report,  which 
was  drafted  after  the  1974  eleaions, 
states  that  while  27  Congressmen  who  had 
introduced  or  supponed  anti-gun  control 
measures  had  been  defeated,  not  one  pro- 
gun control  representative  had  lost  his  or 
her  seat. 

According  to  Handgun  Control,  citizens 
who  purchase  handguns  for  protection 
rarely  use  them  on  burglers  and  robbers. 
Instead,  the  booklet  points  out,  there  are 
from  four  to  six  accidental  handgun  deaths 
of  homeowners  or  family  members  to 
every  one  burglar  against  whom  a handgun 
is  used. 

The  booklet  also  discusses  current  feder- 
al. state  and  local  legislation,  including  the 
loopholes  in  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the 


five  national  commissions  that  have  dealt 
with  the  gun  control  issue.  The  appendices 
include  policy  statements  on  handgun  con- 
trol by  the  U.S-  Conference  of  Mayors, 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
other  groups:  a listing  of  hand  gun  con- 
trol organizations  nationwide;  and  an 
annotated  bibliography. 

Handgun  Control:  Issues  and  Alterna- 
tives IS  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  Contact:  Patricia  Beaulieu. 
Handgun  Control  Project.  1920  Eye  St.. 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  The  price 
is  $5.00,  and  bulk  rates  are  available. 
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Sex,  Race  Data  Isolated 
From  Dried  Bloodstain  Samples 


New  Products  For 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in* 
formation  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  conuuned  herein 
should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


A forensic  scientist  has  developed  a 
technique  that  may  enable  crime  labora- 
tories to  predict  the  sex  and  race  of  a per- 
son from  a dried  bloodstain,  according 
to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Shaler  says  he  can  de- 
termine a person's  sex  in  nine  out  of  ten 
cases  from  a bloodstain  that  is  months  old 
and  as  small  as  a quarter.  Various  chemi- 
cal tests  also  permit  him  to  predict  the 
race  of  a person,  to  detect  the  presence 
of  certain  drugs  in  the  bloodstain,  and  to 
potentially  determine  the  health  of  an  in- 
dividual, according  to  Shaler. 

"We  have  confirmed,  for  example,  that 
a high  level  of  copper  in  a bloodstain  sug- 
gests that  the  stain  is  from  a woman  and 
that  she  may  be  taking  birth  control  pills,  ’ 
the  scientist  said. 

Shaler,  a former  criminalist  at  Pennsyl- 
vania's Pittsburgh-AUegheny  County  Crime 
Laboratory,  works  as  a research  forensic 
chemist  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
developed  the  possible  breakthrough  in 
bloodstain  analysis  under  a $1 17,392  grant 
from  LEAA’s  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 

"Dr.  Shaler  may  be  on  the  threshold  of 
a significant  discovery  in  crime  investiga- 
tion technique,"  said  Richard  W.  Velde, 
LEAA  Administrator.  "One  of  the  most 
important  clues  a criminal  investigator  may 
have  is  a bloodstain  and  an  accurate  analy- 
sis of  that  bloodstain  considerably  narrows 
the  search  for  a suspect.” 

Shalcr’s  new  method  to  determine  gen- 
der utilizes  the  bloodstain’s  ratio  of  sex 
hormones.  A higher  ratio  of  testosterone 
to  estradiol  revels  that  the  blood  came 
from  a male,  while  a greater  amount  of  es- 
tradiol indicates  the  blood  is  from  a fe- 
male. 

Determiniation  of  race  is  accomplished 
by  isolating  an  enzyme  called  peptidase  A. 
Only  one  of  its  three  tyjfes  is  found  in  Cau- 
casians. By  identifying  the  enzyme,  and 
other  genetic  markers  and  blood  factors  in 
dried  blood,  Shaler  says  it  is  theoretically 
possible  to  determine  that  a particular 
bloodstain  can  be  found  in  .0085  percent 
of  the  population.  The  chemical  test  will 
reveal  whether  the  blood  came  from  a 
white,  black  or  yellow  person  and  give  in- 


formation about  the  state  of  health  of  the 
individual,  according  to  the  scientist. 

Peptidase  A has  also  been  sucessfully 
isolated  in  seminal  fluid  and  in  seminal 
stains.  Shaler  says  this  presents  the  possi- 
bility of  identifying  a seminal  stain  with  re- 
gard to  its  ethnic  origin  and  to  its  genetic 
probability  in  the  population. 

According  to  Shaler,  his  new  method- 
ology should  pave  the  way  toward  identi- 
fying in  bloodstains  the  presence  of  the 
majority  of  abused  drugs  such  as  heroin, 
amphetamines,  barbituates,  marijuana  and 
morphine. 

Shaler  employs  three  methods,  separate- 
ly or  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  when 
analyzing  bloodstains:  immunology,  sero- 
logy. and  bio-chemistry.  Using  these  tech- 
niques, he  claims  to  have  sucessfully 
singled  out  the  components  of  a bloodstain 
that  was  eight  months  old. 

The  scientist  says  that  perhaps  the- 
greatest  application  of  his  method  will  be 
in  the  area  of  criminal  investigations.  "By 
isolating  certain  blood  characteristics,  we 
can  theoretically  tell  an  investigator 
whether  he  should  be  looking  for  a white, 
black  or  yellow  person,  whether  the 
person  is  a male  or  female,  and  if  the 
person  is  a drug  abuser,"  he  said.  "That 
is  invaluable  information  for  an  investi- 
gator." 

Shaler's  findings  were  announced  last 
month  in  a preliminary  report  which  sum- 
marized his  year  of  research.  The  final  re- 
port will  be  available  in  the  next  few 
months;  however.  LEAA  officials  said  the 
findings  are  subject  to  independent  veri- 
fication and  further  study. 

Statistics  Show  Decrease 
In  Police  Slayings  in  U.S. 

According  to  FBI  statistics  released 
recently,  128  local,  state  and  federal  law 
enforcement  officers  were  killed  due  to 
criminal  action  in  the  United  States  and 
possessions  in  1975.  The  figure  represents 
a decrease  of  four  from  the  1974  total  of 
132. 

The  FBI  reported  that  firearms  were  the 
instruments  used  in  126  of  the  murders. 
Hand  guns  were  involved  in  93  killings,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau. 


I.  D.  BRACELET  - The  "Clincher’’  high- 
security  inmate  identification  bracelet  is 
designed  to  be  durable,  waterproof,  econ- 
omical and  tamper  proof-  The  inmate's 
name,  booking  number,  and  thumbprint 
are  applied  directly  onto  the  bracelet  sur- 
face where  it  remains  legible  even  with  con- 
tinued soaking.  Tampering  with  the  ‘Clin- 
cher" is  said  to  be  virtually  impossible,  be- 
cause any  attempt  to  exchange  a bracelet 
or  alter  its  data  is  readily  detectable. 

The  bracelet  is  available  in  various 
colors  to  facilitate  special  inmate  handling 
systems.  For  instance,  red  could  be  used  on 
extremely  dangerous  prisoners,  while  yel- 
low might  be  used  as  a medical  alert  brace- 
let. 

Information  can  be  either  typed  or 
hand  written  onto  the  bracelet,  making  it 
highly  effective  for  identifying  multiple 
suspects  in  field  booking  applications.  For 
further  details  and  product  samples,  write 
to:  Precision  Dynamics  Corporation,  3031 
Thornton  Avenue,  Burbank,  CA  91504, 
Or  call:  <213)  845-7606. 

• • # 

INTRUDER  DETECTOR  - The  new  Ray- 
tek  Series  8500  Bispy  infrared  intrusion 
detector  operates  by  sensing  the  heat 
energy  emitted  by  an  intruder.  Featuring 
unique  sensitive,  selective  dual-channel  de- 
tectors, the  Bispy  eliminates  false  alarms 
caused  by  electrical  interference  or  inter- 
mittent component  failure  in  either  of  its 
two  channels.  The  unit’s  mechanism  is 


enclosed  in  a tamper-proof  housing  which 
conceals  the  beam  pattern  from  the  intru- 
der. and  triggers  the  system  if  any  attempt 
is  made  to  remove  it. 

The  Model  8500  master  unit  can  control 
and  power  up  to  six  slave  units,  while 
other  models  are  available  with  both 
long  and  wide  range  coverage. 

A major  operational  feature  of  the  Bi- 
spy is  its  optical  system  which  divides  the 
protected  area  of  each  wide  angle  sensor 
into  five  zones.  The  areas  permit  the  in- 
staller to  aim  the  sensing  head  so  that  heat 
emitting  objects,  such  as  hot  air  vents,  faU 
between  the  "live”  zones.  Complete  in- 
formation is  available  from  Morse  Products 
Manufacturing.  12960  Bradley  Ave.,  Syl- 
mar.  CA  91342. 

* • • 

PARKING  PERMIT  DECALS  - One  inch 
high  numbering  is  the  big  selling  point  of 
these  2%”  by  4K”  parking  permit  decals. 
They  feature  all-weather  construction  and 
permanent  pressure-sensitive  back  adhesive 
for  easy  application  to  vehicle  bumpers. 
They  arc  available  in  four  colors  with  a 
choice  of  red  or  black  consecutive  number- 
ing. For  complete  information,  pricing  and 


free  samples  write  to  Seton  Name  Plate 
Corporation,  Dept.  NR  43,  New  Haven, 
CN  06505. 

• • • 

TRAINING  FILM  SERIES  - A series  of 
seven  16mm  films  called  the  Security 
Officer  was  released  last  month  by  AIMS 
instructional  Media  Services.  The  package 
which  includes  study  guides,  is  said  to  pro- 
vide a comprehensive  training  program  for 
the  private  security  officer. 

The  first  film  in  the  series  provides  the 
groundwork  for  the  following  reels  by  ex- 
plaining the  importance  and  variety  of 
duties  and  skills  the  security  officer  must 
have.  Public  rclatiorts,  operational  proce- 
dures patrolling  and  handling  emergencies 
are  among  the  the  topics  discussed.  The  re- 
maining six  films  examine  in  detail  these 
duties  and  qualities,  dramatizing  step  by 
step  the  techniques  and  skills  essential  to 
the  job.  Each  film  is  approximately  IS 
minutes  in  length  and  is  available  separate- 
ly. For  further  information  and  price  con- 
tact: AIMS  Instructional  Media  Services 
Inc.,  626  Justin  Ave.,  Glendale,  CA  91201. 
• • » 


DOUBLE  DUTY  HOLSTER  - The  BT 
Holster  features  a newly-designed  double 
, slotted  belt  loop  with  IM"  and  214"  width 


capacities  which  make  it  suitable  for  both 
on  and  off  duty  use.  Wrap-around  rear 
construction  eliminates  trigger  guard  prob- 
lems. Safety  design  prevents  accidental 
discharge  while  snug  positioning  permits 
concealment,  quick  draw,  control  of  the 
gun  at  all  times  and  clearance  when  sitting. 
It  is  available  in  black,  plain  or  weave  from 
the  J.M.  Bucheimer  Co.,  Frederick,  MD 
21701. 

• • • 

EMERGENCY  LIGHT  SYSTEM  - The 
Lectric  Lites  Company  offers  a new  warn- 
ing system  for  emergency  and  police  vehi- 
cles. The  Ranger  Strobe  Bar  produces  two 
million  candle  power  from  less  than  four 
amps.  This  slight  current  drain  enables  use 
of  the  system  while  the  vehicle’s  engine  is 
turned  off. 

Featuring  all  aluminum  or  stainless  steel 
hardware,  the  unit  has  no  moving  parts  to 
wear  out.  An  adjustible  mounting  assem- 
bly allows  the  system  to  be  installed  on 
most  cars,  while  wind  resistance  is  kept  at 
a minimum  by  a low  profile  wind  chute 
design. 

The  unit’s  optically  designed  Bullscye 
lenses  are  available  in  red,  blue,  amber, 
clear  or  a combination  of  colors.  For  ad- 
ditional imformation  contact  Bob  Fal- 
coner. Lectric  Lites  Company.  2504  W. 
Vicker  Blvd.,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102. 
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